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INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Jay Cooke & Co. are now selling, and recommend 
as a profitable and safe investment for all classes, the 
First Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, bearing Seven and Three- 
Tenths per cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. 
currency), and secured by first and only mortgage on 
the entire Road and equipments, and on more than 
23,000 Acres of Land to every mile of track, or 500 
Acres of Land to each $1,000 Bond. The highest cur- 
rent price will be paid for U. 8S. Five-Twenties, and 
ail other marketable Securities received in exchange. 
Pamphlets, maps, and full information, as well as 
the bonds themselves, will be furnished on applica- 
tion by Jay Cooke & Co., Philadelphia, New York, 
and Washington, and by most Banks and Bankers, 


throughout the country. 


Ke *Ceesten SAVINGS BANK. 
4 Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 

NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 
January 20 and April 20, payable on and after July 17. 
3 as aad deposited now will draw interest from 

uly 1. 








GILES, President. & 


WILL 
Isaac S. Bargerr, Secre 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
PLELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 

Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 
Tnangurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Presipent: The Very 
Rev. I. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 

¢@ For particulars apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada West. 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS! 
THE HOUR OF SINGING! 


A want long felt will now. be supplied. The HOUR 
OF SINGING, compiled by the distinguished com- 
poser L. O. EMERSON, and W. 8. TILDEN, a faithful 
and successful Teacher of Music in High Schools, is 
filled with good and appropriate music, which may be 
sung in one, two or three parts, and a portion in four 
parts. There is also a Comprehensive Elementary 
Course, and a Collection of ‘‘ Hymns and Tunes” for 
opening and closing. 

Price, 90 cents. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


VOR PIMPLY ERUPTIONS, BLACK HEADS, 
Flesh Worms and Blotched Disfigurations use 
Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. It is invalu- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Derma- 
tologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 





KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
fat cushion, at greatly 1educed prices. New 5x10 
rables, complete, $275 each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates, arerooms, 


corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HovsE, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henny Owen, Agent 





McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
\No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 





Francis & TLoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
—_ Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


We keep evezything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices, 


AYEPHAAe 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 


WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 
“IN ALL STYLES. 
Manufactured by the 


AMERICAN SHELVING CO., 
21 COURTLAND ayp 31 CHURCH STS,, 
New York. 


\ 
H 
) 





W. E. Gavrt, Manager. 
t= Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 
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MATEOS BROTHERS, 


New York AND JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, 
Importers and Proprietors of the 


STAR SHERRY WINES. 


The best known and finest quality of imported 


Wines in the market. 
Price list on application to 


TEODORO MATEOS, 
14 South William St., 
New York. 3 


’ 
H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 
Eacn containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order, 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


MONRO & CO.’S 


ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 


The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 
mended by eminent physicians for Invalids. The 
most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor in use. 
For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 
by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 
83 Maiden Lane. 











THE 
CONGRESS AND EMPIRE 


SPRING WATERS 
OF SARATOGA 
ARE THE BEST OF ALL THE SARATOGA Wa- 
TERS FOR THE USE OF PERSONS oF Con- 
STIPATED HABIT. 


They act promptly and pleasantly, without producing 
debility, and their effect is not weakened by con- 
tinned use, as is the case with ordinary cathartics. 
At the same time they are not foo cathartic.—a fault 
with some of our more drastic mineral waters,—but 
sufficiently so for daily healthful use, and not strong 
enough to produce reaction. 

As an alterative, these waters, by continued use, 
keep the blood in a very pure and healthful condition, 
producing a clear, florid complexion. 

They are especially beneficial in cases of habitual 
Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, and Constipation, and 
are sure preventives of all bilious disorders. 





Every GreNnutNe Botte oF CoNGRESS WATER HAS A 
LARGE ‘“‘C” RAISED ON THE GLAss. 





For Sale by Druggists and Hotels throughout the 
country. 
None Genuine Sold on Draught. 


Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Emptics taken back and allowed for at liberal prices. 
Address, 


CONGRESS & EMPIRE SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and 
94 Chambers St., New York City. 





ELAPIERRE’S SOAP. 

Housekeepers surprised and delighted. Bleache 

Muslins and Flannels splendidly. Great Labor Saver. 
Agents Wanted. 226 Pearl St., N. Y, 





NEW BOOKS. 


——_ 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


eo 
4S? 
DELAPLAINE. 


Walworth’s new book. A new novel of deep and 
absorbing interest, by Mansfield Tracy Walwoi au- 
thor of * Warwick,” &c. Price $1 75. 

Also, just ready, new editions of ‘ Warwick,” 
* Lulu,” “Hotspur,” and “ Stormcliff,” by the same 
author, 





THE WIDOWER. 


Another brilliant new novel, by the author of 
** Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,” ‘* Chris and Otho,” 
&c. Mrs. Smith's books are of unusual merit, un- 
commonly well-written, clever, and characterized by 
great wit and vivacity. Price $1 75. 


MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mra, Mary J, Holmes 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by this author. Price $1.50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine— 
Rivers — Marian Grey — Mcadowbrook — English Or- 

»hans — Cousin Maude —- Homestead —Dora Deane— 
arkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn's Mistake, &c. 


ORPHEUS C. KERR. 


An entirely new stereotyped edition of the famous 
Orpuevs C. Kerr Papers. The whole four original 
volumes condensed into one volume of 528 em. A 
complete comic history of the great War of the Con- 
federacy. A large, elegant book, price $2, 


LORD BATEMAN. 


The famous pathetic English Ballad, with comic 
notes and illustrations by George Cruikshank. Price 
cents, 





HORACE GREELEY. 


Wuat I Know or Farmine.—A new book, by Ho- 
race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
subject. It does not consist of a lot of dry, dull 
essays upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but is a sensible, plain, agreeably-written work, 
that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 
amusing and deeply interesting to the general reader. 
Farmers will gather from its 8 a t deal of in- 
formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 
the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 
from the pleasant style of treating the various topics. 
Price $1.50, 





A LOST LIFE. 


By Emtry H. Moore—one of the most delightful 
novels ever written. Orders are epee Ye from every 
quarter, and thousands are charmed with it. 

Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written so long un- 
der the nom de plume of * Mi onette,”’ has made that 
name very popular all over the great West, and this 
her first book, is welcomed by every one. Price $1.50 





THE EMPTY HEART. 


A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 

two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 
paleed many years ago. Uniform with—Alone— 
fidden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Gardner—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe- 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby’s Husband—At Last. 
Price $1 50. 


FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
best French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of “ Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 


OUT OF THE FOAM. 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surre 
of Eagle's Nest) author of those capital books—‘* Hilt 
to Hilt”—‘t Hammer and Rapier ’—and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.” *4* Price $1.50 





These books are beaut ifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


| G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. (GBAND REGATTA at HALIFAX, 


CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. 

First Cabin, $130 00 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 

First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin... ....$220 00 and $250 00, Gold 
ins ind dasdceecseseaunn .$150 00, Gold 

By Steamers mys Steerage Passengers. 
First Cabin. ...$80, Gold.  Steerage.. .. $30 Currency. 
eae CU 
Tickets to Paris.....$15 00, Gold, additional. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 


Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. sitet 


For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 
GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP 
LINE. 


NEW YORK TO BRISTOL (Enig.)—Direet. 


Taking Goods and Passengers to London, and all 
Ports in Bristol Channel, 
The first-class new iron steamship 
CITY OF MANCHESTER 
will sail on or about August 10. 





Cabin Passage, $75 Gold. | Steerage, $30 Currency 


Parties wishing to send for their friends can obtain 
pre-paid Steerage Certificates. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
E. E. MORGAN'S SONS, 
70 South Street. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 

ATLANTIC sails Sept. 9, at i P.M. 


Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 
Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 
Apply—Wuure Srar Line Orrtces. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SALLING 


FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 


Riates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER #AILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Frret CaBIn....... 75 | STEBRAGE........... 
to London 80 Do to London..... Bs 
Do to Paris....... 90 Do toParis........ 4 
Do tollalifax,N.S. 20| Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 






PASSAGE.BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


Finst CaBin. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
I, ccexsesmson #3 | Liverpool..............$30 
Pi harenays06escen Se es cong aot ar cede en 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 
offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 


QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 

















Sraw....(Now Building.) Enenanp..... 

Eoyrt yo Neca 

Hownas 3,800 tons. Hetvertta.. : 

IraLy 4.000“ PENNSYLVANIA..2, = 
FRANCE. 3,512 “ Vamointa........2, - 
THe QUEEN....3,517 “* DENMARK....... { ” 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 

Rates of Passage, 

To Liverpoo!] or Queenstown: 

Cabin ' -ceseessesses $75 and $65 Currency 

- ?_ from Liverp'l,Queenstown. $65 and $75 “* 

“ to Liverp’l or Queenstown and Return. $130 “* 
Steerage, to Liverpool Neante 28 ** 

“prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
lasgow, and Londonderry........... 

For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails, 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 


MINNESOTA. Capt. Freeman. July 19, at 3.00 P.M. 
IDAHO Capt. Price...... July 26, at 12M 


COLORADO.. ..Capt. Freeman. .Aug. 2, at 3.00 P.M. 
WISCONSIN. . Capt. Williams... Aug. 9, at 12 M. 
NEVADA. ......Capt. Green... .. Aug. 16, at 3 P.M. 
WYOMING ... Capt. Whineray. Aug. 23, at 11 A.M. 


os (Gold). 
ectesecsenes (Currency). 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
For freight or cab.n passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


80. 
30. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 

On the 2th, 30th, and 31st August, 1871. Under the 
| - om and management of the ** Royal Halifax Yacht 
| Club.”” 

First day, Sailing and Rowing Matches, open to the 
Dominion of Canada.—Second day, a Four-oared Gig 
Race, open to the World; Prize $3000, Entry $100. 
If three boats start, the second boat to save Le en 
trance.—Third day, a Scull Race, open to the World, 
for a Prize of $500and the Championship; Entry $20. 
If three boats start, the oneal boat to save her en- 
trance. 

Entries to be made with the Secretary of the * Royal 
Halifax Yacht Club” on or before the 15th August, 
1871. ALEX. W. SCOTT, Secretary 

Royal Halifax Yacht Club. 

Club House, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 

20th April, 1971. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FoR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent 
applied if purchase’. A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
GAN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 B: way, New York, 





HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
English Tailor and Importer, 
No. 54 Broadway, 


AND 
NO. 165 FIFTIWO AVENUE, 
CORNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
LIVERIES RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
AT THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORRECT LONDON STYLE, AT MODERATE 
PRICES. 





Paris Millinery. 
\ ADAME FERERRO, NO. 6 LAFAYETTE 
“ Place, has received from Paris new styles of 
SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS. 

Choice Novelties in Flowers and Feathers. 
ELEGANT MOURNING HATS ALWAYS ON 
HAND, AND MADE TO ORDER. 
NEWPORT LEGHUORNS, UNDRESSED CHIPS, & 


Agents! Read This! 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inv« ntions, 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


LADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST 
4 class Sewing Machine inst easy monthly in- 
stallments, may apply to 204 Bowery; 157 E. 26th st. ; 
= Ave, N. Y. Good work at high prices if 
desiree 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
Do you want an agency, local or traveling, with 
achance to make 85 to ese per day selling 
our new T-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


ANTED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the 
“ Lock Strren” (alike on both sides), and is 
FULLY LICENSED. The best and cheapest fa- 
mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, IM., or St. Louis, Mo. 


TO AGENTS. 


There is no more popular publication to canvass 


for than 
THE ALBION. 


This old established Journal is well known through- 
out the country, and the Engravings that are offered 
as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the 
subscription. 


Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy 
and energetic Agents. Send for circular. 


THRRRTERRG 
4 
TO THE WORKING CLASS.~-We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the spare 
moments. Business new, light and profitable. Per- 
sons of either sex easily earn from SOc. to $5 per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn 
nearly as much as men. That all who see this notice 
may send their address, and test the business, we 
Lmake this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of THE 
Peorte’s Lirerary ComPanion—one of the largest 
and best family newspapers published—all sent free 
by mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL STEAM- 
SHIP COMPANY. 


REGULAR MAIL STEAMERS sailing on the 23d of 
every month: 

SOUTH AMERICA, Capt. E. L. Tinkieraven, 
NORTH AMERICA, Capt. G. B. SLocum. 
MERRIMACK, Capt. Wrer. 

These splendid steamers sail on schedule time, and 
call at St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio 
de Janeiro, going and returning. For engagements of 
freight or passage, ap RR 

WM. Ro GARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling-green, New-York. 








PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 
BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

¢@" From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8S. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philudelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 

ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 

New York. 

Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 

Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 5 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 

F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 

Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 

F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 








TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease, Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 


needful. The best . 
COUNSEL 

that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 

WITH . 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. If See 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, bet Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauscous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literally scow his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure. Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no eting 





behind. 
Seld py all Druggiste, 
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SUMMER CALM. 


A summer silence sits upon the lake, 
No sound of plashing oar, no herd-boy’s call, 
To wake the mountain echoes. A soft haze, 
A dreamy haze of pale and liquid gold 
Hangs o’er the placid waters; glow so pure 
As scarce to touch with fire the ruby specks 
That gem the troutling’s back. 
‘ Now comes the low 
Of answering kine, knee-deep within the flood, 
And now the hum of the brown-armored bee, 
L.den with spoil, of the rich scarlet flowers, 
That glint amid the sedge: now with sharp “ whirr” 
The purple dragon-fly skims idly on, 
His brief existence all an easy dream. 
The fisher-heron beside the reedy pool 
Poised on one leg, with eager head drawn back, 
Scans the clear surface of the dimpled lake, 
And strikes unerringly his silver prey. 


Here, the broad flags their sturdy pennons wave, 

And gently rustle as the kingly swan, 

With arched neck, and snowy plumes, sails by : 

Here blue forget-me-nots their petals hide, 

And water-lilies in their chaste white cups 

Veil their gold-fringed eyes: a glorious calm 

Lies on the bosom of sweet Windermere, 

Fraught with the tender balm of summer peace. 
—All the Year Round. 


a ees 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXII.—TAKING THE PLEDGE. 


Clarissa had a visitor next day. She was clipping and 
trimming the late roses in the bright autumnal afternoon, 
when Lady Laura Armstrong’s close carriage drove up to the 
gate, with my lady inside it, in deep mourning. The visit 
was unexpected, and startled Clarissa a little, with a sensa- 
tion that was not all pleasure. She could scarcely be other- 
wise than glad to see so kind a friend; but there were rea- 
sons why the advent of any one from Hale Castle should be 
somewhat painful to her. That meeting with George Fair- 
fax by the churchyard had never been quite out of her mind 
since it happened. His looks and his words had haunted her 
ee. and now she was inclined to ascribe Lady 

ura’s coming to some influence of his. She had a guilty 
- neat as if she had indeed tried to steal Lady Geraldine’s 
over. 

Lady Laura greeted her with all the old cordiality, and 
there was a relief in that; and Clarissa’s face, which had 
been very pale when she opened the gate to admit her visi- 
tor, brightened a little as my lady kissed her. 

“ My dear child, I am so glad to see you again!” exclaimed 
my lady. “Iam not supposed to stir outside the Castle in all 
this dreary week. Poor papa is to be buried to-morrow ; but I 
wanted so much to see you on a most important business ; so 
I ordered the brougham and drove here, with the blinds 
down all the way, so that no one might see me; and I’m sure, 
Clary, you won't think that I feel papa’s loss any less because 
I come to see you just now. But I declare you are looking 
as pale and wan as any of us at Hale. You have not re- 
covered that dreadful shock yet.” 

“ It was indeed a dreadful shock, dear Lady Laura,” said 
Clarissa ; and then in a less steady tone she went on: “ Lady 
Geraldine is better, I hope ?” ’ 

“Geraldine is what she always is, Clary—a marvel of 
calmness. And yet I know she feels this affliction very 
deeply. She was papa’s favorite, you know, and had a most 
extraordinary influence over him. He was so proud of her, 
poor dear!” 

“ Won't you come into the house, Lady Laura ?” 

“ By and by, just to pay my respects to your papa. 
we'll stay in the garden for the present, please, dear. 
something particular to say to you.” 

Clarissa’s heart beat a little quicker. This most particu- 
eae was about George Fairfax, she felt very sure 
of that. 

“T am going to be quite candid with you, Clary,” Lady 
Laura began presently, when they were in a narrow walk 
sheltered by hazel bushes, the most: secluded bit of the gar- 
den. “I shall treat re just as if you were a younger sister 
of my own. I think I have qlmost a right to do that; for 
I'm sure I love you as much as if you were my sister.” 

And here Lady Laura’s plump little black-gloved hand 
squeezed Clarissa’s tenderly. 

“ You have been all goodness to me,” the girl answered ; 
“T can never be too grateful to you.” 

“ Nonsense, Clary; I will not have that word gratitude 
spoken between us. I only want you to understand that I 
am sincerely attached to you, and that I am the last person 
in the world to hold your happiness lightly. And now, 
dearest child, tell me the truth—you have seen George Fair- 
fax since you left Hale ?” 

Clarissa flushed crimson. To be asked for the truth, as if, 
under any circumstances, she would have spoken anything 
less than the truth about George Fairfax! And yet that un- 
wonted guilty feeling clung to her, and she was not a little 
ashamed to confess that she had seen him. 

“ Yes, Lady Laura.” 

“T thought so. I was sure of it. He came here on the 
very day you left—the day which was to have been his wed- 
ding day.” 

“ Tt was on that evening I saw him; but he did not come 
to this house. I was sitting outside the churchyard sketch- 
ing when I saw him.” 

“ He did not come to the house—no; but he came to Ar- 
den on purpose to see you,” Lady Laura answered eagerly. 
“T am sure of that.” 

Unhappily Clarissa could not deny the fact. He had told 
her only too plainly that he had come to Arden determined 
to see her. 

“ Now, Clary, let us be perfectly frank. Before my sister 
Geraldine came to Hale, I told you that the attachment be- 
tween her and George Fairfax was one of long standing; 
that I was sure her happiness was involved in the matter, and 


But 
I have 














| 
how rejoiced I was at the turn things had taken. I told you | 


all this, Clary; but I did not tell you that in the years we 
had known him Mr. Fairfax had been wild and unsteady ; | 


~ | that, while always more or less devoted to Geraldine, he had | 


had attachments elsewhere—unacknowledged attachments of 
no very creditable nature; such aflairs as one only hears of 
by a sidewind, as it were. How much Geraldine may have 
known of this, I cannot tell. I heard the scandals, naturally 
enough, through Fred; but she may have heard very little. 
I said nothing of this to you, Clarissa; it was not necessary 
that I should say anything to deprecate the character of my 
future brother-in-law, and of a man I really liked.” 

“ Of course not,” faltered Clarissa. 

“ Of course not. I was only too happy to find that George 
had become a reformed person, and that he had declared him- 
self so soon after the change in his fortunes. I was convinced 
that Geraldine loved him, and that she could only be really 
happy as his wife. Iam convinced of that still; but I know 
that nothing on earth could induce her to marry him if she 
had the faintest doubt of his thorough devotion to herself.” 

“T hope that she may never have occasion to doubt that, 
Lady Laura,” answered Clarissa. It was really all she could 
find to say under the circumstances. 

“Thope not, and I think not, Clary. He has been attached 
to my sister so long—he proposed to her in such a deliberate 
manner—that I can scarcely imagine he would prove really 
inconstant. But I know that he isa slave to a pretty face, 
and fatally apt to be ruled by the impulse of the moment. 
It would be very hard now, Clary, if some transient fancy of 
that kind were to ruin the happiness of two lives—would it 
not, my dear?” 

“Tt would be very hard.” 

“O, Clarissa, do pray be candid. You must understand 
what [ mean. That wretched man has been making love to 
you ?” 
mw You ought not toask me such a question, Lad 
answered Clarissa, sorely perplexed by this straight attack. 
“You must know that should respect Lady Geraldine’s 


Laura,” 





position—that I should be incapable of forgetting her claims 
upon Mr. Fairfax. Whatever he may have said to me has 
been the merest folly. He knows that I consider it in that 
light, and I have refused ever to see him again if I can pos- 
sibly help it.” 

“That's right, dear!” cried Lady Laura, with a pleased 
look. “I knew that you would come out of this business 
well, in spite of everything. Of course you can care nothing 
for this foolish fellow; but I know Geraldine’s sensitive 
nature so well, and that if she had an inkling of this conduct 
of George’s, the whole thing would be off for ever—an 
attachment of many years’ standing, think of that, Clary ! 
Now I want you to promise me that, come what may, you 
will give Mr. Fairfax noencouragement. Without encourage- 
ment this foolish fancy will die out very quickly. Of course, 
if it were possible you could care for him, I would not come 
here to ask you such a thing as this. You would have a right 
to consider your own happiness before my sister's. But as 
that is out of the question, and the man is almost a stranger 
to you—” 

“Out of the question—almost a stranger.” Clarissa re- 
membered that night in the railway carriage, and it seemed 
to her as if she and George Fairfax had never been stran- 
gers. 

“Tt is so easy for you to give me this promise. Tell me 
now, Clary dear, that you will not have anything to say to 
him, if he should contrive to see you again.” 

“T will not, Lady Laura.” 

“Ts that a promise, now, Clarissa 

“ A most sacred promise.” 

Laura Armstrong kissed her young friend in ratification of 
the vow. 

“You are a dear generous-minded girl,” she said, “and I 
feel as if I had saved my sister's happiness by this bold course. 
And _ now tell me what you have been doing since you left 
us. Have you seen anything more of the Grangers ¢ 

Questioned thus, Clarissa was fain to give her friend some 
slight account of her day at Arden, 

“It must have affected you very much to see the old place. 
Ah, Clary, it is you who ought to be mistress there, instead 
of Miss Granger !” 

Clarissa blushed, remembering that awkward avowal of 
Daniel Granger’s. 

“Tam not fit to be mistress of such a place,” she said. 
could never manage things as Miss Granger does.” 

“ Not in that petty way, perhaps. I should not care to see 
you keeping accounts and prying into grocery-lists as she does. 
You would govern your house on a grander scale. I should 
like to see you the owner of a great house.” 

“That is a thing you are never likely to see, Lady Laura.” 

“Tam not so sure of that. I have an idea that there is a 
great fortune lying at your feet, if you would only stoop to 
pick it up. But girls are so foolish; they never know what 
is really for their happiness; and if by any chance there 
should happen to be some passing folly, some fancy of the 
moment, to come between them and good fortune, every- 
thing is lost.” 

She looked at Clarissa closely as she said this. The girl's 
face had been changing from red to pale throughout the in- 
terview. She was very pale now, but quite self-possessed, 
and had left off blushing. Had she not given her promise— 

»ledged away her freedom of action with regard to George 

airfax—and thus made an end of everything between them ? 
She felt very calm, but she felt as if she had made a sacrifice. 
As for Daniel Granger, any reference to him and his admira- 
tion for her touched upon the regions of the absurd. Nothing 
—no friendly manceuvring of Lady Laura’s, no selfish desires 
of her father’s—could ever induce her to listen for a moment 
to any proposition from that quarter. 

She asked her visitor to go into the house presently, in 
order to put an end to the conversation ; and Lady Laura 
went in to say a few words to Mr. Lovel. They were very 
melancholy words—all about the dead and his innumerable 
virtues—which seemed really at this stage of his history to 
have been alloyed by no human frailty or shortcoming. Mr. 
Lovel was sympathetic to the last degree—sighed in unison 
with his visitor, and brushed some stray drops of moisture 
from his own eyelids when Lady Laura wept. And then he 
went out to the carriage with my lady, and saw her drive 
away, with the blinds discreetly lowered as before. 

ia What did she come about, Clarissa?” be asked his daugh- 
ter, while they were going back to the house. 

“ Only to see me, papa.” 
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“Only to see you! She must have something very im- 
portant to say to you, I should think, or she would scarcely 
have come at such a time.” 


did not question het farther, though he would have liked to | 
do so. 
Laura’s bore some reference to George Fairfax. 


e had ashrewd suspicion that this visit of Lady | 


been a row at the Castle, he wondered? and had my lady 
come to bully her protegee ? 

“T don’t suppose they would show her much mercy if she 
stood in the way of their schemes,” he said to himself. 
“ His brother’s death makes this young Fairfax a very decent 
match. The property must be worth five or six thousand a 

ear—five or six thousand. I wonder what Daniel Granger's 
income is? Nearer fifty thousand than five, if I may believe 
what I have been told.” 


Mr. Granger and his daughter called at Mill Cottage next 
day; the fair Sophia with a somewhat unwilling aspect, 
though she was decently civil to Mr. and Miss Lovel. Her 
father had brought her to look at some of Clarissa’s sketches, 
he told his friends. 

“T want her to take more interest in landscape art, Mr. 
Lovel,” he said, “and I think your daughter's example may 
inspire her. Miss Lovel seems to me to have a real genius 
for landscape. I saw some studies of fern and underwood 
that she had done at Hale—full of freedom and of feeling. 
Sophia doesn’t draw badly, but she wants feeling.” 

‘he young lady thus coldly coramended gave her head 
rather a supercilious toss as she replied, 

“You must remember that I have higher duties than 
sketching, papa,” she said; “ I cannot devote all my existence 
to ferns and blackberry-bushes.” 

“O, yes, of course; you've your schools, and that kind of 
thing; but you might give more time to art than you do, 
especially if you left the management of the house more to 
Mrs. Plumtree. I think you waste time and energy upon 
details.” 

“TI hope I know my duty as mistress of a large establish- 
ment, papa, and that I shall never feel the responsibility of 
administering a large income any less than I do at present. 
It would be a bad thing for you if I became careless of your 
interests in order to roam about sketching toadstools and 
blackberry-bushes.” 

Mr. Granger looked as if he were rather doubtful upon 
this point, but it was evidently wisest not to push the discus- 
sion too far. 

“Will you be so kind as to show us your portfolio, Miss 
Lovel ?” he asked, 

“ Of course she will,” answered her father promptly ; “she 
will only be too happy to exhibit her humble performances 
to Miss Granger. Bring your drawing-book, Clary.” 

Clarissa would have given the world to refuse. A draw- 
ing-book is in some measure a silent confidante. She did not 
know how far her random sketches—some of them mere 
vagabondage of the pencil, jotted down balf unconsciously— 
might betray the secrets of her inner life to the cold eyes of 
Miss Granger. 

“Td better bring down my finished drawings, papa; those 
that were mounted for you at Belforet,” she said. 

“Nonsense, child; Mr. Granger wants to see your rough 
sketches, not those stiff schoolgirl things, which I suppose 
were finished by your drawing-master. Bring that book you 
are always scribbling in. The girl has a kind of passion for 
art,” said Mr. Lovel, rather fretfully ; “she is seldom with- 
out a pencil in her hand. What are you looking for, Clarissa, 
in thatowlish way? There’s your book on that table.” 

He pointed to the volume—Clarissa’s other self and per- 
petual companion—the very book she had been sketching in 
when George Fairfax surprised her by the churchyard wall. 
There was no help for it, no disobeying that imperious finger 
of her father’s; so she brought the book and laid it meekly 
open before Sophia Granger. 

The father and daughter turned over the leaves together. 
It was a book of “ bits:” masses of foliage, bramble, and 
bird’s-nest; here the head of an animal, there the profile of a 
friend; anon a bit of still life; avase of flowers, with the 
arabesqued drapery of a curtain for a background ; every- 
where the evidence of artistic feeling and a practised hand, 
everywhere a something much above a schoolyirl’s art. 

Miss Granger looked through the leaves with an icy air 
She was obliged to say “ Very pretty,” or “ Very clever,” 
once in a way; but this cold praise evidently cost her a severe 
effort. Not so her father. He was interested in every page, 
and criticised everything with a real knowledge of what he 
was talking about, which made Clarissa feel that he was at 
least no pretender as to the love of art; that he was not a 
man who bought pictures merely because he was rich and it 
was the right thing to do. 

They came presently to the pages Clarissa had covered at 
Hale Castle—bits of familiar landscape, glimpses of still-life 
in the Castle rooms, and lightly-touched portraits of the 
Castle guests. ‘There was one head that appeared very much 
oftener than others, and Clarissa felt herself blushing a deeper 
red every time Mr. Granger paused to contemplate this parti- 
cular likeness. 

He lingered longer over each of these sketches, with father 
a puzzled air, and though the execution of these heads was 
very spirited, he forbore to praise. 

“There is one face here that I see a good deal of, Miss 
Lovel,” he said at last. “I think it is Mr. Fairfax, is it 
not?” 

Clarissa looked at a profile of George Fairfax dubiously. 

“ Yes, I believe I meant that for Mr.Fairfax ; his is aver 
easy face to draw, much easier than Lady Geraldine’s, though 
her features are so regular. All my portraits of her are fai- 
lures.” 

“T have only seen one attempt at Lady Geraldine’s por- 
trait in this book, Miss Lovel,” said Sophia. 

“T have some more on loose sheets of paper, somewhere ; 
and then I generally destroy my failures, if they are quite 
hopeless.” 

“Mr. Fairfax would be quite flattered if he could see how 
often you have sketche? him,” Sophia continued blandly. 

Clarissa thought of the leaf George Fairfax had cut out of 
her drawing-book ; a recollection which did not serve to di- 
minish her embarrassment. 

“T daresay Mr. Fairfax is quite vain enough without any 
flattery of that kind,” said Mr. Lovel. “ And now that you 
have exhibited your rough sketches, you can bring those 
mounted drawings, 1f you like, Clarissa.” 

This was a signal for the closing of the book, which Cla- 
rissa felt was intended for her relief. She put the volume 
back upon the little side-table from which she had taken it, 
and ran upstairs to fetch her landscapes. These Miss Granger 
surveyed in the same cold tolerant manner with which she 
had surveyed the sketch-book—the manner of a person who 
could have done much better in that line herself, if she had 
cared to do anything so frivolous. 

After this Mr. Lovel and his daughier called at the Court; 





- 


‘and the acquaintance between the two families being thus 
‘formally inaugurated by a dinner and a couple of morning 
He glanced at his daughter sharply as he said this, but | 


calls, Mr. Granger came very often to the Cottage, unaccom- 
panied by the inflexible Sophia, who began to feel that her 


father’s infatuation was not to be lessened by any influence 


Had there | of hers, and that she might just as well let him take his own 
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way. It was an odious unexpected turn which events had 
taken ; but there was no help for it. Her confidential maid, 
Hannah Warman, reminded her of that solemn truth when- 
ever she ventured to touch upon this critical subject. 

“Tf your pa was a young man, miss, or a man that had ad- 
mired a great many ladies in his time, it would be quite dif- 
ferent,” said the astute Warman; “ but never having took 
notice of any one before, and taking such particvlar notice of 
this young lady, makes it clear to any one that’s got eyes. 
Depend upon it, miss, it won't be long before he’ll make her 
an offer ; and it isn’t likely she'll refuse him—not with a 
ruined pa to urge her on !” 

“TI suppose not,” said Sophia disconsolately. 

“And after all, miss, he might have made a worse choice. 
If he were to marry one of those manceuvring middle-aged 
widows we've met so often out visiting, you’d have had a re- 
gular stepmother, that would have taken every bit of power 
out of your hands, and treated you like a child. But Miss 
Lovel seems a very nice young lady, and being so near your 
own age will be quite a companion for you.” 

“I don’t want such acompanion. ‘There is no sympathy 
between Miss Lovel and me; you ought to know that, War- 
man. Her tastes are the very reverse of mine, in every way. 
It’s not possible we can ever get on well together; and if 
papa marries her, I shall feel that he is quite lost to me. Be- 
sides, how could I ever have any feeling but contempt for a 
girl who would marry for money? and of course Miss Lovel 
could only marry papa for the sake of his money.” 

“Tt’s done so often nowadays. And sometimes those 
matches turn out very well—better than some of the love- 
matches, I’ve heard say.” 

“It’s no use discussing this hateful business, Warman,” 
Miss Granger answered haughtily. “ Nothing could change 
my opinion.” 

And in this inflexible manner did Daniel Granger’s daugh- 
ter set her face against the woman he had chosen from amon 
all other women for his wife. He felt that it was so, an 
that there would be a hard battle for him to fight in the fu- 
ture between these two influences; but no silent opposition 
of his daughter’s cou'd weaken his determination to win Cla- 
rissa Lovel, if she was to be won by him. 


(To be continued.) 


——_—__— 


THE CHESTERFIELDIAN THEORY OF LIFE. 


The memory of Lord Chesterfield has acquired a certain 
tinge of absurdity; we associate his name with triumphs of 
tailoring, and with an eflete dandyism of the most artificial 
type. . His memory smells of rouge and false teeth and stays, 
and the unsavory apparatus of an ancient buck’s dressing- 
room. Dr. Johnson has summed up his book for us as con- 
taining the manners of a dancing-master and the morals of a 
less reputable profession ; and we generally accept the judg- 
ment. Yet, if Lord Chesterfield was rather unlike a prophet 
or an apostle of a new faith, he had a queer sort of gospel 
to deliver to his age; and what isin its way amusing and 

ves sometimes an involuntary humorous turn to his lucu- 

rations, is that in his mind it is obviously identified with the 
teaching more generally accepted as a sacred revelation. He 
is fond of quoting, and giving the weight of his aristocratic 
patronage to the precept about doing to others as you would 
that they should doto you. He heartily approves of the 
sentiment, and indeed presents his own lessons chiefly as 
practical conclusions from it. But, of course, in the seventeen 
centuries that have elapsed since the promulgation of that com- 
mand, it had come to need a good many comments and corol- 
laries. Now and then it wanted patchings; but he was sub- 
limely unconscious that the text ever came into conflict with 
the notes, or that, like other judicial interpreters, he was 
materially altering the law which he professed to administer. 
The whole theory is admirably given in one of his letters. 
“ Do as you would be done by!” he exclaims at the opening, 
with an unction which would befit an eloquent pulpit orator. 
But presently the maxim takes a queer turn. What all men 
would like done to them, he explains, is to have their rulin 
passions gratified; now the ruling passion of all kings an 
women and of most men is vanity; and it follows that the 
Caristian maxim amounts to a solemn command that we 
should be always tickling each other’s vanity. Nor can we 
be too thoughtful and delicate in our attentions. Labor to 
find out those little weaknesses which may be discovered in 
every one. Tell Cardinal Richelieu that he is the best poet 
of his time; assure Sir Robert Walpole that he has a “ polite 
and happy turn to gallantry ;” though you know very well 
that he has “ undoubtedly less than any man living.” Swear 
to ugly women, for they will always believe it, that they are 
beautiful, or, at least, have “a certain je ne sais quoi still more 
engaging than beauty.” Compliment a beautiful woman on 
her understanding, and your praises will have the charm of 
novelty. Practice especially that “innocent piece of art,” 
flattering people behind their backs, in presence of somebody 
who is sure to make his court by repeating your words. 
“ This is, of all flattery,” he adds—and the remark is certainly 
well founded—*the most pleasing and most effectual.” By 
such acts = will be able, as he remarks in an unwonted ac- 
cess of plain-speaking, to “insinuate and wriggle yourself 
into favor” at court. “ Wriggling,” it must be granted, is 
rather a coarse term to express this delicate system of rising 
in the world; but, as a rule, there is something pleasant in 
the charming sincerity of his conviction that he is really 
preaching a lofty code of morality. He does not mean, he 
declares, to recommend “abject ani criminal flattery.” By 
no means. Vices are to be abhorred and discouraged; and, 
moreover, when they are coarse they are generally unsuccess- 
ful. The pith of this corollary to the gospels consists in 
drawing the delicate line between simulation and dissimula- 
tion ; 1n hitting off the method of deceiving without lying ; 
in soothing, instead of sickening, with praise; and, in short, 
in safely reaching by honorable means the ends which a 
clumsy knave fails to secure by blundering into downright 
dishonesty. The necessary qualification for effecting this 
purpose is the possession of those graces on which his lord- 
ship is perpetually harping. Good breeding may be defined 
as the art of delicate flattery, and if not virtue itself, is its 
most necessary ingredient. “Intrinsic merit” will “ gain you 
the general esteem of all, but not the particular affection of 
any.” The “respectable Hottentot” who “ heaves his meat 
anywhere but down his throat;’ the man who drawls, or 
splutters, or comes into a room awkwardly; who twirls his 
hat or scratches his head when he is talking to you, may be a 
saint, a _— or a philosopher, but he won't be liked at 
court. The rules themselves, which the old sage works out 
with infinite variety of detail, are generally sound enough, 
and generally full of shrewdness, though we rather wonder 
at times that they should be necessary. A young gentleman, 
we may hope, would scarcely require at the present day to be 
reminded a dozen times over of the importance of washing 


his teeth. The most unlucky and best-remembered maxim 
is the assertion that nothing is so “ illiterate and ill-bred as 
aucible laughter ;” laughter is the “ manner in which the mob 
express their silly joy at silly things, and they call it being 
merry.” This is a little too. much for poor human nature, 
even in a laced coat; but, as a rule, we may admit that, 
granting the leading principles, the code laid down is judi- 
cious. Assume that the main object of a man’s life should 
be to win a blue riband, which Lord Chesterfield’s admiring 
biographer proclaims to have been the one ambition of his 
hero; suppose that this worthy object is to be gained by 
favor at court; and, finally, that favor at court is to be won 
by flattery—and there is something to be said on behalf of 
each of these propositions, and we may grant that the noble 
moralist’s hero laid down a very accurate chart of the rocks 
on which a youthful aspirant may suffer shipwreck. It must, 
indeed, be confessed that this view of human life is rather 
oddly grafted upon Christian morality; and it is probable 
that Lord Chesterfield would hardly have found himself at 
home with that perfect gentleman, as Coleridge called him, 
St. Paul. The devil, however, can quote Scripture, and it 
would be hard if that privilege were denied to an eminently 
respectayle British peer—The Cornhill Magazine. 


——__ > —__— 


THE SEA-NYMPH’S HOME. 
BY F. T. PALGRAVE. 
The happy days go by ; 
The life of earth MY blessed, where by the mere, 
The cottage sees its second self beiow 
So still, so clear, 
That calm itself has no more to bestow. 


Gray mountains all around 
Immovable; green meadows bosom'd high, 
Haunted with solitude; the clinking bell 
Far off, yet nigh, 
Where the still herds like spots of shadows ¢well:— 


Lush aspens by the lake ; 
Lake-level pastures ; and the hidden ncok 
Where, o’er worn boulders arrowy breaking by, 
The clear brown brook 
Makes stillness stiller with its one sweet cry :— 


Gray mountains all around ; 
Above, the crystal azure, perfect, pale ; 
As if a skirt of Eden’s heaven forgot 
Arched o’er the vale, 
Guarding a peace beyond earth’s common lot. 


All these things, day by day, 
So wrought on her, though fairy-born and wild, 
—As the soft handling of the mother steals 
Into the child, 
Till it becomes the gentleness it feels— 


That from the seas her heart 
Turned landward to that cottage life :—the kine, 
The garden, the low bee-hive bench, the trough 
Of hustling swine, 
The colt that neigh’d beholding her far off. 


Rarely her steps were set 
To that small village by the bay, where he 
Followed his craft, and with some inborn sense 
Of courtesy 
Kept from her eyes the nets and cordage, whence 


Ile drew their food. But she, 
When heat of summer spoiled the chase afloat, 
Would lead him to the lake, and grasp the oar 
Of some small boat 
"Phat lay there, and push merrily from the shore. 


But in the midmost mere’s 
Deep crystal, pure, invisible, where the keel 
Hung like a bird o'er some sheer mountain glen, 
A light would steal 
Into her eyes, a passionate tone :—and then 


Quick tears ; till now she seized 
Her oar, and breathless made the land, and wild 
Ran in, and lent above her firstborn’s cot, 

And slewly smiled, 
As when one sees a face too long forgot. 
—Lyrical Poetry. 


_—_—e—_—__—. 


VITA MEA. 
A STORY OF THE CAVALIERS. 


In a remote part of England there is a noble promontory, 
that is,a point which is a landmark far and wide to those 
who sail the seas. The promontory ends abruptly in pre- 
cipitous cliffs, where the eye grows dazed as it seeks to track 
the wild birds between the heights and the sea. On one side 
of the cliff’ there is a path which, for a few paces, leads 
downward to a kind of natural alcove, below which the rock 
forms a mural precipice. This spot is known as “ the Lovers’ 
Seat,” and although there are a variety of lovers’ seats amid 
the rock scenery of our coasts, I hardly know of any that is 
more scenic and romantic than this. The promontory is 
crowned by a porphyry obelisk, on which are the simple 
words, if my reading of the inscription be correct, “ Vita 
Mea.” A great archeologist, in his learned history of the 
county, attributes the obelisk to a gentleman who lived in 
the seventeenth century, and who had the name of the 
Scholar Squire. The romontory from its taper point gradu- 
ally enlarges itself, po 
that peninsula makes up a goodly property, which once be- 
longed to the Scholar Squire, and has been transmitted unin- 
ter1uptedly to his descendants. Ido not know that he added 
anything to the literature of the country, but there are some 
goodly tomes of manuscripts of his in the Bodleian Library, 
written like that of my Lord Clarendon, in a delicate Italian 
hand, on a long and very crowded page; also some tractates 
of his at the British Museum, I think,in the collection that 
takes its name from the bust of the Emperor Vespasian. I 
cannot say in truth, so far as I have dipped into them—and 
the beautiful caligraphy once mastered is not difficult—that 
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those political and philosophical speculations will much in- 
terest modern readers. But lately I went over very carefully 
a mass of manuscripts in the old muniment-room of the 
Manor-house. It is a pleasant place, the Manor-house; low- 
lying, sheltered, gabled, rich_in oak and tapestry; but, alas, 
the dry-rot is there, and Sir Henry (the family got a baronetcy 


its base is some miles broad; and all | 


in the time of the second George) has settled that it must 
come down, and be rebuilt in modern Elizabethan, I expect 
according to the plans of Mr. G. G. Scott. But going through 
the muniment-room I alighted on a diary and sundry papers 
and letters, which I think it best to weave into a narrative, 
and in which the Scholar Squire, as in his journal, shall 
speak in his own person, entreating the courteous reader to 
pardon any modern touches which his modern interpreter 
may uncritically introduce in his rendering of the text: 


I had been in Oxford two or three years when the unhappy 
civil wer broke out. My uncle Lauderdale had been very 
kind to me, but perhaps not very generous; and yet me- 
thinks, since he so greatly disliked his lady sister, my mother, 
marrying a writer of plays, it was most good of him to pay 
my charges at Merton. Indeed, my poor father would stay 
very late at the Mermaid, and perhaps take too much sherris 
sack, but he said it was the wit of that tavern that did invite 
him, and truly I think that to hear Mr. Ben Jonson, and other 
gentlemen, and besides that, to see Mr. William Shakespeare, 
of Stratford, whom I consider is nowise inferior to Euripides 
himself, and whom, on divers times, he saw—was to he in 
as good society as any that my Lord Duke of Buckingham 
could show you. I had studied very hard both in the Tri- 
vium and the Quadrivium, for these ancient studies had sur- 
vived the classical revolution of Erasmus and the Grecists. 
Indeed 1 love Erasmus much, and the Greeks mere. And I 
will ingenuously say that I do not think that Occam and Ra- 
mus, or even Aristotle, his Analytic in the Latin version, do 
much good to the heart and mind; far more do the orators 
and poets, and historians, and my great prince of dreamers, 
Plato. Also, I have read the works of my Lord Verulam, and 
I am so forward and precocious in my opinions, as to believe 
that one day we shall all of us be looking away from books 
to nature, out of our own minds to the hidden wisdom of 
things that have profit and beauty. 

The breaking out of the war did not much disturb our 
studies. I was a scholar or postmaster of Merton. We 
worked hard. Often in Winter there was little light and no 
fire. Two other students slept in my chamber with me. T 
ran very hard by the rude paths of the Isis and the Cherwell, 
morn and even, to make myself warm. Our scholar’s fare 
was simple, but it was enough. I loved to go at times to the 
cathedral and to hear some music, which a besotted organist 
played, composed by Palestrina. But I thought what was 
the good of the organist, when he loved too much the sherris, 
or yet of the chaplain, who was as bad. Also when we went 
to our chamber, very early in the winter time, to save fuel in 
our beds, we would talk over the great events coming on‘the 
land since King Charles had lost so much in Scotland. I did 
not think much about the great quarrels of that time, because 
I would fain be Fellow, and so I had to frame my syllogisms 
and study Aristotle. Right glad was I, and everything was 
better with me when I was made Fellow of Merton. In 
some years’ time I might take orders, but I thought I could 
find a diviner simplicity even than Palestrina’s music, and 
better clerks than the disreputable organist and chaplain. 
Moreover, I read Plato’s Republic, in which kings should be 
philosophers, and philosophers be kings; and if there was to 
be a republic in England, 1 thought a republic of that sort 
would do well. My uncle Lauderdale, who lived much in 
foreign parts, was childless, and I thought I would wait his 
pleasure before I would think of the Church of England. 

But wonderful was the stir in Oxford when King Charles, 
with his Court and his army, came to abide in Oxford. 1 
remember how at Nottingham his banner had been torn 
down by storm and tempest, which thing I took fora sign 
and a wonder. It was very strange to behold how wonder- 
fully things now changed in Oxford. It was wonderful to 
see the Lords and the Commons meeting in the schools, and 
at Christ Church Hall; to behold the troopers and their lan- 
cers, and their carabines, in the High Street; to see the 
Queen and her fair ladies gathering, like a gay Venetian 
watering party, close by Roger Bacon's house on the Isis, 
or, like the wanton Florentine ladies of Boccaccio, by the 
gardens of the New College, hard by the city wall. Most of 
our men had gone down. Indeed, there was not much study 
now. Asa Fellow, I had my own room now—very precious, 
very dear to me—where I had the plays of my dear father’s 
friends, and the writings of Francis Bacon, and some Latin 
and English poetry by a gentleman late of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Mr. John Milton. I have written to Mr. Milton 
to thank him for his books, and to offer to go for him at any 
time to Sir Thomas Bodley’s library, whereunto I often 
resort. I like not the street now; it is all disquiet and vehe- 
ment disputation; and though I do not think that Luns- 
ford’s men will really eat babies, as they say in the villages, 
yet they swear hugely, and might insult or rob a poor 
scholar. King Charles isa king but not a philosopher, and 
there are strange rumors about his Queen. I do not go to 
the streets and quadrangles, since 1 have a boat or coracle 
near the ait in the stream, where, in the Summer-time, I lie 
beneath the willows and read Plato, and when men know 
how sweet this is, they will do so much hereafter. 

One day I had been reading Plato in my boat beneath the 
trees, but, alack, the volume had slipped from my fingers on 
my pillow. I was awoke by a murmuring of voices. As I 
opened my eyes I saw two ladies on the rough path; but I 
do not think they saw me, by reason of the willows. The 
one was a very —~_ ! lady ; but there was one by her of 
marvellous beauty, like Roxana herself. I had never yet 
touched the hand of a maiden. I remembered only my own 
mother, sad and worn; and it seemed to me that a woman's 
natural lot was to be sad and worn. I had never gone away 
to taverns where serving damsels gave small ale and strong 
drink. And I heard one lady say,“ Look, Clarinda, the fields 
beyond the river are fair and quiet; and we might go over 
there with our baskets and sit all day long, and be out of the 
way of the soldiers and the noise.” “ Yes, if we had but a 
| boat,” said the young beauty, who was but a child of fifteen, 
| I think, to the stately lady. It seemed but as a dream, and 

in a drcam I seemed to arise and unbonnet, and say, “ Ladies, 
here is my boat, and shall I take you down stream to a land- 
ing place?” I know not why I said this. I did not like the 
Court ladies, with their haughty gestures and their mincing 
steps. But I saw their wish, and no one shull ever speak to 
me but I will imitate the courtesy of Socrates in his divine 
dialogues, and try to please. Then I rowed the ladies down, 
and as the water pleased them mightily I rowed on and on, 
until they were pleased to alight on the daisied grass on the 
Berkshire side. I had told the ladies that I was a Fellow of 
| Merton; and the stately lady told me, like a Princess, I 
might come on the meadows with them, which sounded to 
me like a law oracommand. And surely some strange be- 
wilderment fell upon my senses. I seemed to be on the 
slopes of Enna, gathering flowers with Proserpina. I trod on 
air. The sunlight and the air seemed as never sunlight or 
air had been before. All things were a-flame with a celestial 
joy. Iwanted them to see the weir or mill-dam, which is 
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hard by; but the elder lady sit down tired, and bade me 
show her whom she called Clarinda. Oh joy that she rested 
on the grass near the whirring stream, while my heart beat 
with a violence, and I opened my eyes in a mute amaze; 
and I said to myself, surely an angel from heaven has come 
down into these places, in the likeness of the daughter of 
men. Moreover, it seemed to me that what the tragedians 
and poets discoursed of was here and none other, divine 
Love. Her eyes were of an extraordinary sapphire brilliancy, 
her hair as of a glory, her voice musical, her gesture grave 
and sweet; and it seemed to me that no sordid care or touch 
of earth could come nigh her. We came back to my lady, 
who afterward repassed the river; and, indeed, I found that 
she was none other than the great Countess of Falkland her- 
self, who had a sweet place not far from Oxford, where she 
entertained ll the wits and great men, and, indeed, made her 
house and grounds an academy. What was the name of the 
younger lady I dic not then know. It was afterwards revealed 
to me ina wondrous manner. 

ruly, it was a most unquiet. time at Oxford. The King 
holding his Court at Christ Church College, and the Parlia- 
mentarians lying at Reading, there was daily fear that they 
might come down in battalia. We willingly gave all our 
plate to the King. The undergraduates and fellows drilled 
in their quadrangles. But I was not easy in my soul; ever 
since Mr. John Hampden fell at Chalgrove Field I was in 
much disquict of mind lest he might not be a rebel but a 
martyr. I perused with great care all the arguments in the 
great Ship case, and it then at least seemed to me that law 
and reason were both on his side. I feltmuch sympathy, too, 
for the cause of Mr. John Milton, although his wife’s friends, 
who lived at Forest Hill, hard by Oxford, were Royalists. 

One night I heard a heavy tramp and tread on the steps of 
my staircase. I was but meanly lodged by the College 
leads, but there was a fair view and a pure air. The steps 
came up to my very door, and then passed my humble 
threshold a stately cavalier. His long love-locks, his plumed 
bonnet, his hanging rapier and his martial air struck me 
dumb with a kind of awe. For indeed, poor scholar as I 
was, my desire was chiefly to avoid war, which I hated with 
all my soul; and I was never so happy as when by the dim 
light of the painted-glass of the Bibliothecca Bodeleiana I 
read my beloved books, and was at peace. The great gentle- 
man told me that he was my uncle Lauderdale. “ Nephew 
Marlowe,” he said, “ you have done well; better than I ever 
thought boy of our blood would do with tooks. But you 
are a man of mettle now, and tall, albeit with an unsoldierly 
stoop of your shoulders. But you shall to the west under 
Prince Rupert, who will find you horse and men, and if you 
play the man I will only remember that you have the Lau- 
derdale blood. Alas, I have no son!” 

I was never meant for a soldier, that I know well. For 
besides tbat stoop, I was near of vision, and would much 
more easily be slain than slay. But, at the same time, I knew 
that a brave man could at least shoulder musket, and obey 
orders, and fight what fight is in him, and, at any rate, die. 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mort, But I ever misliked the 
bloodthirsty murderous excitement of those times. And at 
that time I had thought which I durst tell to no man—how 
philosophers were better than Kings; how a pure religion 
was better than the vestments and music of the Scarlet Lady 
of the Hills; how freedom should fight against Star Chamber 
and Commission Court; how we were on the dawn of a new 
and great day, when old feudal and monarchic forms should 
be swept away for a universal republic. So I told uncle 
Lauderdale, with obeisance and duty, that I better chose to 
study, for that learning must not altogether be lost in civic 
trouble. Then came a terrible sneer en his lips, which 
whitened, and he hissed the word “Coward.” But this I 
could not stand, for though not strong Iam not a coward ; 
and I hold that there are many things better than life, and so 
I told him that I could not with a good conscience fight 
against the Parliament which was the vor populi. 

But—O Dii Immortales—that roar of curses which the 
Esquire Lauderdale raised. Our staircase had never heard 
such a tumult of oaths as that which our stair and quiet 
quadrangle echoed. He cursed me and my father before me, 
and he renounced me and disinherited me—which last was a 
strange phrase, for I had never thought that I should be his 
heir. He swore that he would take me out of Merton fields 
with a party of Lunsford’s men, and shoot me against our 
church-yard wall. “But get thee gone, base cur; and if I 
find a traitor within college walls, though he be my sister’s 
son, he shall hang as a vile covenanting spy.” And this was 
my one mecting with my one relative—a meeting that I had 
looked forward to for years. Isat down on my bench seat 
and sobbed; and then I thought that if he were like his 
nephew he would at least keep his word, and cause me to be 
attached. Merton was no place for me till happier days. 
There were some small moneys due to me from our Bursar, 
and so I passed away to the house of the Powells’, who I 
knew could put me in the way of passing the Parliamentary 
lines and so coming to London. 

I sought out Mr. John Milton, who indeed was new from 
his house at Aldersgate Street—on which, indeed, he had 
written a sonnet, bidding the soldiers spare it should they 
come on London, and he would immortalize their Captain 
in song. But if Capt. Lunsford and his cut-throats had 
rode up there, he would have slashed him, spite of his 
sonnet. Neither would Roundhead so care for rhyme. In- 
deed, I owned that Comus, a Masque, were more to the taste 
of Royalists who ever loved literature and art more than did 
the Presbyters and Puritans. Nor, indeed, was there that 
ideal city in London which I dreamed; nor were the 
soldiers, shopmen, and seamen what I liked, being violent 
and prejudiced men, with nothing classic about them, but I 
fear with some hypocrisy and much self-seeking. But ever- 
more there is more joy in seeking than in gaining; and ex- 
perience, that sad teacher, takes the gloss from things at a 
nearer view. 

I pats over some time. Oxford came to the Parliament 
party, and some small moneys from Merton I might receive, 
But my mind was ill at rest, and I could not return thither. 
It was always in my heart that I would go down to the West 
and see that home where my mother dwelt of yore. So, with 
a protection and pass I went forth. So it was that by long 
journeys, not devoid of peril, I came to Folliott Manor. It 
Was with indescribable interest, and even agony of mind that 
I came to explore and love all that wild coast associated with 
tie memory of my dear mother. And there I pitched my 
tent. 1 had very few books; but you may pack much Greek 
into a small compass. Also my mind did freely vent itself 
in paper. I thought, and I do think still, that we might have 
politics like that of the Stagyrite, or better, of the son of 
Sophronicus, as expounded by his broad-browed pupil. For 
consider how the Human Mind, in adaptation to * 9 
{Here the diary is mixed up with much discursive matter 
bearing in substance some resemblance to the Oceana of 
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Harington.] Then, again, living in this country place, I 
thought I would explore nature, and make experiments, and 
study the ways of dumb creatures—which may often teach 
craft even to man. I found a fisherman’s hut, and entered 
into some sort of partnership with him for his boat, which 
indeed helped me much in my diet. And I am persuaded 
that for studious men fish meats are indeed the best, as being 
ight of digestion, and less likely to cause those clouds anc 
vapors which so often confuse the fallible judgments of 
men. 

Now I became aware in the course of time that there was 
a young lady at the Manor House, who, with a servant, was 
very often in the woods, and by the rocks, and on the shore. 
I was very careful at first not to come to any approach with 
her; for T thought that in a country so lonely I might per- 
chance afiright her and so deprive her of a freedom which I 
used for myself. So observing that she walked in the morn- 
ings I would then read and study, and only toward eventide 
would I go out into the fields and meditate. I should say 
that nigh unto the fisherman’s hut there was a little chapel 
of a venerable saint, to use what seemed to me heathenish 
Roman phrases, wherein I had found and fitted up a very 
tolerable chamber with a few books and instruments. And 
here I meditated much. I was grieved at heart with the 
turn that things had taken. For I could not but see that 
the sword was ruling beyond thought; that noble civic 
zeal had suffered deprivation; it did not approve itself to 
me that two estates of the realm should be crushed, that 
the good old Bishops should be cruelly treated, and the 
parish clergy be sequestrated or banished? And as for 

ing Charles, supposing he took ship-money, a country 
like ours must needs have ships, which cannot be had with- 
out money; that as for the proposal of the Commissioner, 
they would make him a roi faineant, which is ever as bad for 
kingdom as for king, and the black tragedy of Whitehall 
filled me with grief and despair—for, Cato-like, I ever bet- 
ter liked the falling cause. So it came to pass that I felt 
no inclination to renew my relations with the party of His 
Highness the Protector, and was content to let the time 
drift by. There was only one sweet memory that checkered 
those old Oxford days, that happy Summer morning, that 
seemed like heaven and eternity gathered into earth and time, 
when with the stately lady and the beautiful maid I strayed 
in those sweet Asphodel meadows, and often I could close 
mine eyes and refresh the inner sense with the vision of that 
ineflable joy. 

And now I come at last to a day which was the most 
memorable of my life. This chapel, or hermit’s cell, was 
descended by a flight of steps which led to a rude subterra- 
nean place, at one end of which was an aperture, that led to 
my student’s chamber. One day as I sat reading I heard 
light steps in the space beyond my chamber; and porn 
with a merry laugh, I heard light footsteps there. I took no 
notice, for never yet had any one breken upon my solitude 
or come to explore the recess. Presently a young lady, of 
very perfect beauty, stood before me. Had I been a Catholic, 
I might have thought that Our Lady, or some St. Cecilia, had 
visited the holy man’s cell. She stood mute in surprise, 
which was not terror, but indeed great amaze. 

But I knew her at once. She was the maid whom I 
had taken across the river to the Asphodel meadows in 
that old vanished Oxford life centuries before this sea- 
side existence. I arose with an obeisance ; and indeed her 
beauty struck me down with the marvel of it. And there 
was no timorousness in that meeting, for she was a lady 
and I a scholar; and scholars are not rude. I ventured to 
ask her if she remembered that day in the fields, and with 
a sunny, brilliant smile she extended her white hand to 
meet mine. She would, however, have fled from the cell, 
but I entreated her to look at the new books, and also at 
the “Mercurius” of that time, which had been sent me by 
my Londen friends ; but, somewhat pettishly, she dashed the 
little paper from her, saying that all news now were sad 
news. asked after that noble lady, who had been with 
her—the Countess Falkland—but, alas! her husband was 
slain, and the lady now gave herself up altogether to the 
work of religion and charity. Then I escorted her up those 
narrow steps into the free air, and went with her along that 
narrow pathway over the cliff to the gateway of the road 
through the woods. 

1 found out soon that in some sort this fair creature was 
indeed of kith unto myself. She lived at the Manor House, 
with a duenna kind of body, half servant and half gouver- 
nante. The whole Follictt estate was under sequestration, 
and might indeed be confiscated, for my uncle Lauderdale 
had held places which he should not have held, and had 
fought when he should not have fought. _ He would willing 
have held the Manor House, and would if the lands had 
formed not a peninsula but an island. I conjectured that 
living there she must be some relation, but I knew not 
what—for I dared not say I were my uncle’s nephew, lest 
he had taught her to hate me already. In these days I 
would not have answered my uncle as I had once. And 
when she told the gouvernante that I had been known to 
my Lady Falkland and was an Oxford scholar, they kindly 
entreated me, and permitted to look at the books and pic- 
tures in the gallery, wherein was one picture held in special 
reverence, with a curtain drawn before it, which was that of 
the Royal Martyr, one of various which that cunning master 
Vandyke had made of him. Also I found one little picture 
in the gallery unfinished, which my heart told me was that of 
my dear mother. At times Clarinda asked me for some little 
help in her Italian, and her “ Homer,” wherein she was an 
apt scholar, and read well nigh through the “ Odyssey.” 

I do not know why I should write the story of those days, 
I was content to live, poor and forgotten, by that much- 
sounding dark-violet sea—as Homer saith, who does not 
waste adjectives—if only at times after labor and thought, 
the sunshine of her presence might cross my path. I hoarded 
up the moments when I might see her as a miser hoards gold, 
for I was afraid to see her often lest her delicacy should take 
alarm. But she had no fear or thought on this matter; and 
if by any means she crossed my path with joy, I found she 
did not fly me, and I might gather Spring flowers for her, or 
she would rest on mossy bank as I talked to her or read to 
her from divine Spenser, or the dramatical works of Shakes- 
peare and his friends; and once or twice her hand would 
carelessly clasp upon my shoulder in a kindly way, as with a 
brother and his friend. And so it came to pass that once I 
drew her hand to mine and kept it clasped, drew her lips to 
mine and purely kissed them, and she did not resist, but with 
smiles and tears was quiet in my arms. 

It chanced one afternoon, toward the sunset, that after 
wandering long in our wood, we came up on the high ground 
above the promontory, and watched the scarlet shafts of light 
upon the sea, the sea-gulls in the air, and one boat rowing 
Jandward from a solitary vessel visible on the waters. We 





were too much absorbed, too happy in each other, to think of 








that, although a wonderment did cross my mind why that 
boat should be coming to our little fishing cove. Some time 
had passed by, and we were resting on the grass above the 
cliff face to face. Hearing a sound, I turned round, when I 
saw a tall man, of a military figure, in Cavalier garb, just the 
same as that one who had come upon me in my student-rooms 
at Merton, looking askant toward us,as it seemed, growlingly. 
Yes; it was none other than my uncle Lauderdale. He 
spoke, in a tone of thunder, but one word, that ugly, hissing 
word, “ Traitor!” but with such fierceness and passion, that 
Clarinda turned very white and shrieked, and indeed in the 
somewhat perilous place where she stood, had I not thrown 
my arm around her, she might, in the affright, have fallen 
from the cliff. I rose up and faced my angry uncle. He 
drew his sword threateningly, but seeing that I was unarmed, 
he allowed it to drop, 

“ Roundhead,” he said, with a bitter laugh. “I suppose 
you are here that you may steal something from the spoils of 
my lands. Unloose Clarinda’s hand. Child, go toward 
home ; I will speak to my dastard nephew.” 

Clarinda lifted up astonished hands to heaven and with- 
drew weeping. 

“Sir,” L said to Esquire Lauderdale, “I know nothing of 
ne lands, and have not thought of them. Iam no Round- 
1ead ; and I love Clarinda as my life.” 

“Wo Roundhead ; no canting, hypocritical, disloyal Puri- 
tan! Did you not tell me at Oxford that you would not 
fight for your King?” 

“ Sir,” I said, “1 was a boy then. Ionly knew a republic in 
Greek books and fancy. I have lived to see it a sad reality.” 

My uncle seemed strangely mollified. “ Can I believe this ?” 
he murmured, 

“When King Charles held Oxford,” I replied, “ I declared 
myself on the side of Parliament. Now that the Lord Pro- 
tector rules the land, | tell you that I am loyal to the cause 
of his son.” 

I believe that he would then and there have engaged be to 
fight for that cause; for indeed he, if any man, loved the 
bruit of the battle. But indeed there was madness in the 
thought ; the tragedy of Worcester could not be revived. I, 
the poor scholar, would have to make, no longer join a fray, 
My uncle Lauderdale knew that his sequestrated lands would 
soon be utterly forfeited. He had come across the sea, and 
was visiting his home to see whether it was in the possession 
of —_ - or if he might yet save some papers and heir- 
looms. He had felt pretty confident of the safety of the child 
whom he had left there, who was the daughter of his nearest 
kinsman, and whom he had meant, through my unworthiness, 
so far as he could, to be his heiress. It seems that in some 
sort Ihad unconsciously served as a protection to the Manor 
House ; for it was known by men of state whither I had gone, 
even to my uncle's lands, and it was thought that I was his 
heir ; and so they rested content with its present sequestra- 
tion. But of this, indeed, I had no thought, though had I 
gone to London and urged my suit worldly good might have 
come of itto me. And now Mr. Lauderdale showed that he 
had a —- policy, as indeed many warriors of that time 
had. It seemed to him that something might be done toward 
preserving the estate through the accident of my sometime 
connection with the Parliamentary party. here was 
nothing to do but to remain quiescent and wait till better 
days. 

“ And if you could marry Clarinda,” said my uncle, recol- 
lecting the little scene which he had witnessed, “it would be 
well.” 

It appeared, indeed, likely that if I took te my abode at 
the Manor House the lands would not unlikely be continued 
to me, and a portion of that heavy sequestration be remitted. 
It was done very often—indeed, in those times, different 
members of the family espoused conflicting sides, for the sake 
of preserving family lands—or, at least, that was the effect— 
even father and son being ranged beneath different banners. 
But indeed there was no part for us to play. I had but to be 
quiet, as I had always been, and which suited my tastes and 
my nature perfectly. I should even be able to do something 
for my uncle, who, at the peril of life, had ventured over, 
and who was following the fortune of the young King in 
France and in Holland, whither he could not well take Cla- 
rinda. 

And so, in hardly a week’s time, just before my uncle 
again departed, in the picture-gallery of the Manor House, 
Clarinda and I were married. My uncle knew where he 
could find one of the ejected clergy of the establishment, 
who would perform the obsolete rites. It seemed to me like 
heaven itself to be left alone with Clarinda in that old Manor 
House. It was the one event of my life. She was the ve 
life of my life, the very soul of my soul. As my friend, 
Mr. Milton, afterward wrote : 


“ With thee conversing, I forget all time, 
All seasons and their change. Al! please alike.” 


I let this world go by. Enough if I could wander in the 
woods with my dearest wife, or by the beach, or listen to her 
reading the “choice Italian” or the Greek. Day by day her 
beauty and her brightness, her trast in God and goodness to 
all human beings grew upon me. I seemed almost lost in 
her depth of love and care for me. But that she might not 
be my ideal, and that I might not lose heaven by finding my 
heaven on earth, she went to the angels, whom she more 
nearly resembled in nature than she did fallen man, shortly 
before my uncle came back to his own when King Charles 
came back, to sit and play with his children. My boy is ver 
dear to him, and bears his name, and, more fitly than I will 
maintain his race and place. I have raised a pillar on the 
promontory, where we have so often watched the infinite 
sea, to her, Anima mia, as I often called her who made and 
was my life. I play with my children, but mostly I think of 
her; beyond that infinite sea is the infinite of heaven, I have 
many thoughts now, some of which I dare not tell my hot- 
headed uncle. I think that the gallant gentlemen who fought 
on each side of that great English quarrel had right and rea- 
son; that Puritan and Cavalier have each a noble ve of 
English nature; that neither thought, or loved, or bled, or 
died in vain ; that the sword alone could cut the tangled knot 
of the times; and that honorable foes may be friends and 
lovers in heaven. We shall know all this; and perbaps these 
tired hands and hectic flush are tokens to me that heaven is 
not so far off as men think; and it will be welcome, for it 
will restore me to Clarinda more than even in the days when 
we first clasped hands in my cell, or watched together the 
deep sea from the sward upon the cliffs —London Society. 
————_>———_—- 


AN OLD PORTRAIT. 


Over a doorway in Holyrood Palace hangs the time-stained 
picture of a young man, and the visitor passing beneath it 
steps back to look again, and wonder to whom among the 
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he resolute face belongs. There is character in the portrait. 
With that compact, well-filled head, those firm, features, a 
little pale and worn, as if books had stolen their first youth- 
ful freshness, the origiaal must needs have made himself a 
name in this world, one thinks; that it was so history testifies, 
for this is James Crichton. _— in Perthshire in 1561, he 
came of a good family, his father being Lord Advocate to 
King James VI. The boy went early to St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity, so early that at the age of fourteen he took the 
degree of Master of Arts, ang a year or two later started for 
the Continent, according to the fashion of the time. He 
arrived at Paris armed with an astonishing mass of erudition, 
and challenged all comers to dispute with him at the College 
of Navarre, on any subject, in Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, English, Talien, German, or French, as the com- 
batants might choose. For six weeks previous to the time 
appointed, tifty learned antagonists studied how they might 
confound this aspiring youth of sixteen, who for his part was 
foremost in all the gaicty of gay Paris, and danced and hunt- 
ed as if there were no College of Navarre in the world. At 
last the great day arrived, and the Doctors and young Crich- 
ton stood in the crowded Hall ready for the contest. The 
assembly is breathless with interest and sympathy. Will he 
not flinch now the time is come? Surely he had better not 
have danced away these six precious weeks! No need for 
fear; he plays with the hard questions, and turns his adver- 
saries which way he pleases; he speaks the nine languages 
as if each were his mother tongue—no confusion of idiom, 
each word is ready as he wants it; ask him an Arabic ques- 
tion, and he answers it in Hebrew, and so on through the 
nine, and there are at least five hundred questions asked. 
One can fancy how beautiful eyes glisten at his victory, and 
what a thunder of applause greets the conqueror: well may 
the President embrace him with a world of fine compli- 
ments, and present to him a purse of gold and a diamond. 
He seems to have found time to learn everything, for the next 
day there is a great tilting match, and he competes for the 
rize,and is pronounced victor fifteen different times. He 
s-go popular and admired that they name him the Admirable. 
For three years we do not hear much of him, for he serves 
under Henri IIL. against the Protestants, whom the King 
found troublesome ; but at the end of that time he goes to 
Rome, and disputes and harangues in the presence of the 
Pope and Cardinals ; thence to Venice, yet ruling royally as 
the Sea-bride. We find that here he was melancholy and de- 
pressed ; for one thing very poor, despite his honorable name ; 
rhaps, too, he was somewhat weary of this perpetual 
omage, this unceasing dazzle; perhaps, like the Royal 
hilosopher of old, he was beginning to find vanity even in 
earning and brilliant gifts. Crichton lived at Venice for 
four months, and owed much to the help and kindness of 
Aldus Manutius, a printer there, who afterwards dedicated a 
book to him with a very pompous preface. He next moved 
to Padua, where he had two more contests, resulting, as 
usual, in his victory and brilliant success ; but it seems to us 
a significant fact that he there delivered an address on the 
Pleasures of Ignorance ; it may have been only an affecta- 
tion, a fresh vehicle for displaying his power; or he may 
have rested for a-moment with real relief on the thought of 
a quiet obscure man harassed by no learning, and unsated by 
flattery, whose name the world would meet with neither 
applause nor jeers. ‘The Admirable, with all the applause he 
gained, did not escape the jeers; for we read that at one 
place where he had aflixed his placards to the walls, a wit 
wrote beneath, “ And whosoever wishes to see him must go 
to the Falcon Inn, where he will be shown.”—Churchman’s 
Shilling Magazine. 


——__—_¢—__—__ 


THE BAT. 


The bat was a puzzling subject for the naturalists of old 
time: whether the creature should be counted among birds 
‘or reckoned among beasts, was a question they found difficult 
todecide. The great Jewish lawgiver includes it among for- 
bidden birds in his catalogue of unclean things—* The stork, 
the heron after ber kind, and the lapwing, and the bat. All 
fowls that creep, going upon all four, shall be an abominatlon 
unto you. And for these ye shall be unclean: whosoever 
toucheth the carcase of them shall be unclean until the even.” 
Pliny does not commit himself explicitly one way or another, 
for while refusing the bat a place among beasts, and dealing 
with it at the end of his ornithological essays, he gives ita 
chapter to itself, although it is not much he can find to say 
about it, his knowledge amounting to this: The bat is the 
only winged animal that is viviparous, the only one that has 
wings formed of a membrane, the only one that feeds its 
young with milk- from the breast. The mother clasps her 
two young ones as she flies, and so carries them along with 
her. The bat, too, is said to have but one joint in the haunch, 
and to be particularly fond of gnats. Even so lately as the 
beginning of the last century, we find a French Jesuit mis- 
sionary speaking of the bat as “this bird.” Linnzeus classed 
it among “ Primates,” at the head of which he placed Man; 
a classification sneered at by Barrington, with the suggestion, 
that a more natural arrangement might have exalted the 
animal to the order of angels, as they were depicted with 
wings as well as teats. Common folks do not seem to have 
shared the doubts of their learned betters, since they bestowed 
such appropriate names as rere-mouse and flitter-mouse upon 
the animal. 

Of the hundred and thirty known species of bat, Ray 
notices but one; Pennant thought four might, perhaps, be 
found native to Britain, which, in fact, claims some twenty 
kinds. That number, doubtless, might be increased if there 
were better opportunities for observation ; but it is not easy 
to learn much about creatures delighting in such residences 
as roofs, ruins, caves, and hollow trees, and who, as a rule, 
take their cloistered flights in twilight dim. It speaks 
strongly for the difficulty thrown in the way of the natural- 
ists by the retiring disposition of the bat, that-such an indus- 
trious observer as White of Selborne was only acquainted 
with two species of English bats, until he was made happy 
by discovering that the great bat (V. noctula) favored Eng- 
land with its approval—a discovery confirmed by others, the 
said bat being found taking its winter nap in certain old 
buildings at Wimbledon and Kingston-on-Thames ; and being 
seen also in full life and vigor in Hampton Court Gardens, 
where, some summers ago, a party of twelve took possession 
of atree, and when disturbed, proved that they could fly 
high enough in broad sunshine to be worthy of the guidance 
of an Ariel. 

The Gentleman's Magazine (1751) contains an account of 
the disturbance of a colony of tailless bats possessing mouths 
like those of the leech or lamprey “ We are told by some 
gentlemen of the dragoons now Ligonier’s, who in a lar, 
company visited Okey Hole, near Wells, Somersetshire, in 
the winter of 1748, that, as they went into the warm recesses 
of the rock, they perceived over their heads numbers of bats 





hanging by their claws with their heads downwards, so that 
they might swing one backward or forward for several se- 
conds before it would drop. Some hung where the passage 
is so low that those who visit this rocky cavern are obliged 
to creep on their hands and knees, and so were rubbed off. 
Others hung by their heels to that part of the roof which is 
over the deep hole where people throw stones to hear how 
long they are in falling ; the bats hung close together, stick- 
ing to the roof in a patch proportioned to the surface of the 
hole, so that they could not be reached by the hand.” Our 
English bats are harmless enough, feeding chiefly upon 
moths and flies, in search of which they frequent streams 
and pools, where they can satisfy thirst as well as hunger, by 
sipping, swallow-like, as they fly, and refresh themselves by 
giving their breasts a dip in the water. 

Bats dislike we so much that they die under it. 
Five, sent to Mr. Daniell, were turned into a roughly-made 
cage, in which they were fed by him with flies, for which 
their appetite was something wonderful—in their eagerness, 
they would snap and bite at one another like so many raven- 
ous curs. Cooked meat they could not appreciate, but raw 
beef was more to their taste; a circumstance affording their 
proprietor great relief, since, by attaching a piece of beef to 
the inside of their box, he was saved the trouble of catchiug 
flies for them, and was able to watch them cater for them- 
selves. The meat proved a source of attraction to divers 
blue-bottle flies, to the intense gratification of the captives, 
who displaycd great quickness in disposing of these visitors. 
No sooner did an unwitting blue-bottle come within range, 
than he was struck down by a pair of bat’s wings, the fortu- 
nate bat falling instantaneously with all its membranes ex- 
panded, cowering over its victim, and securing him by 
thrusting its head under. When the head came forth again, 
the membraacs immediately closed, and the poor tly was 
swallowed wings and all—an operation affording several 
minutes’ enjoyment to the performer. Mr. Daniell found his 
bats only eat the beef when hunger pressed, but for a fly 
they never lacked an appetite. They seemed pretty comfort- 
able in their prison, getting quite lively of an eveniag, and 
regaling the ears of their owner with a harsh music of their 
own—more curious than pleasing. But in nineteen days 
every one of them was dead—nor did a second party prove 
longer lived. White was once very much amused by a tame 
bat, but he does not tell us how long the tamer had possessed 
his pet. This bat would take flies out of his master’s hand, 
bringing its wings before its mouth, hovering, and hiding its 
head like a bird of prey feeding. He satistied White that it 
was an error to suppose bats could not get on wing again 
when down on a flat surface, by rising easily from the floor, 
and running in a very ridiculous style, but none the less 
speedy, for all that. Neither is the phrase “ Blind as a bat” 
jusdified by facts. It is true the bat’s eyes are none of the 
largest, but they answer all necessary purposes. Besides, the 
animal can find his way about without them, if need be. 
This faculty Cuvier attributes to the whole surface of the 
flying membranes being endowed with such extraordinary 
sensibility as to form a continuous organ of touch. Mr. Cor- 
nish made some curions €xperiments upon torpid bats. Upon 
applying a thermometer to one, it stood at thirty-six degrees, 
while he found the heart beat just once a second. Upon its 
being awakened, so that it could just fly about, the pulsations 
of the heart increased to a hundred per minute, while the 
heat of the body only rose two degrees. In their torpid state 
bats lose from five to seven grains in weight in a fortnight. 
They do not travel well in this condition ; for when a dozen 
were sent from Devonshire to London, not one survived the 
journey, although they exhibited so little sign of change that 
the great anatomist, John Hunter, kept them a considerable 
time before he could satisfy himself they were really dead. 
That they are capable of retaining life for a long period in a 
torpid state is certain. In 1806, a family vault was opened at 
Norwich, after being closed for thirty-two years, and in it 
was found a torpid living gray bat; and a living bat ofa 
bright scarlet color is said to have been discovered in a large 
cherry-tree, enclosed in perfectly sound and solid wood, that 
had apparently grown round it. Still the sleep of the bat is 
not so deep as that of some other hybernating creatures ; a 
slight rise in temperature will suffice to wake him up. 

Considering the repulsive appearance and strange habits 
of the tribe, the bat has not been the subject of so many 
popular fancies and superstitions as might have been ex- 
pected. Pliny informs us those impostors, the magicians, 
taught that by carrying a live bat thrice round a house, and 
then nailing it outside with its head downwards, a house- 
holder might provide himself with an effective counter-charm 
against evil spells. When it was wanted to protect sheep 
from harm, it had to be carried three times round the fold, 
and hung by the foot to the lintel of the door. Bats’ blood, 
combined in some mysterious way with the thistle, was held 
a specific for serpents’ bites ; a strange thing, since Ben Jon- 
son assures us the serpent makes a light meal of a bat when 
desirous of transforming itself into a dragon. In hawking 
times, falconers fed hawks troubled with the falling-sickness 
upon bats. They have been worn as amulets, to insure pros- 
perity ; but Shakspeare had a very different idea of their pro- 
perties, thinking “ wool of bat” a nece ingredient in the 
baleful mess brewed in Hecate’s caldron, and making 
his Caliban curse Prospero with the wish that all the charms 
of his dam, “ toads, beetles, bats,” might light on him. It 
would seem, too, that there was a notion that the untimely 
appearance of a bat was ominous of evil, by the concocters 
of a book of prodigies for the edification of pious noncon- 
formists thinking the following story worth printing : “ Upon 
the 2d of February 1661, Dr. Belk, one of the prebends of 
Canterbury, did in the morning preach in the cathedral there ; 
and when he was in the midst of his sermon, a flinder-mouse 
or bat did come forth, and flew several times from one end 
of the place to the other; and when he was earnest in speak- 
ing, the bat struck at him, which the people took great notice 
of, because of the unusual appearance of the creature at that 
time of the day and in the cold winter season; as also be 
cause of the great affront offered by her to the doctor while 
he was officiating.” The bat had evidently imbibed strong 
a principles. 

With the Chinese, the bat is held symbolical of happiness, 
figuring as a fortunate emblem among the decorations of the 
outer gates of the mandarins’ houses. Our soldiers disturbed 
the serenity of the venerated creatures in the buildings the 
appropriated during the last war; the Tartar general's 
“yamun” and the Treasury-house being particularly notable 
for such tenantry, the roof of the latter being so thickly 
covered that it was almost impossible to toss up a stone with- 
out bringing down a bat. The temples and tombs of pt 
swarm with these animals, resenting the intrusion of explor- 
ers by extinguishing their lights, clinging to their clothes, and 
annoying them generally. Hot countries are the favorite 
homes of the bat; and in them it attains a size far beyond 








anything known in northern latitudes. When Captain Bur- 


ton was wending his way to Dahomey, he saw the trees black- 
ened with clinging bats, and the sky speckled with swarms 
of them. The Bornean sky is said to be obscured for two 
hours at a time by dense flocks of bats. In Ceylon, too, the 
bat is a noun of multitude; the tunnels of its highways, the 
galleries of its fortifications, the rcofs of its bungalows, and 
the ruins of its temples, abound with them; and every 
cavern and subterraneous passage aflords a convenient domi- 
cile for these darkness-loving swarms. From these they 
issue as the sun goes down, and—bold from impunity—enter 
the very dining-rooms, and carry off the insects skirmishing 
round the table-lamps. 

The Siamese are not the only bat-eaters in the world. 
Purchas, in his “ Pilgrimage,” tells us the people of Mandura 
— themselves upon bats as large as hens; and the Ca- 
vallero Antonio Pigafetta would have us believe that when 
he was at the island of Gatigan, near Ceylon, in 1519, he 
dined upon bats as large as eagles, but quite as delicate as 
fowls. The Cingalese eat the roussette, and its flavor has 
been compared, by those who have tried it, to hare. In Ma- 
dagascar and Mauritius, too, the bat is reckoned among edible 
animals. “It was not without a considerable degree of re- 
luctance,” says Abbe Rochou, “ that I first ate the bat of Ma- 
dagascar, dressed after the manner of a fricasseed chicken. 
These bats are so hideous that the very sight of them fright- 
ens our sailors; yet, when one can overcome that disgust, 
their flesh is found to be much more palatable than that of 
our best fowls.” Another French priest bears similar testi- 
mony in favor of the Mauritius bat, which he says has noth- 
ing bad about it but its looks. The Edible Roussette, 
specially so called, is of a blackish color, about sixteen inches 
long in the body, with wings measuring five feet in extension. 
It is thought to be identical with the Javanese “ kalong,” a 
gregarious bat, exceedingly abundant in some parts of Java, 
where it may be seen suspended to the naked branches of the 
trees in companies several hundreds strong, looking like some 
strange fruit; but letting any disturber of its slumber know 
by sharp and piercing shrieks that it is all alive. As soon as 
the sunlight dics away, the kalongs rouse themselves, and 
depart in files with a slow, steady flight, to the forests and 
village plantations ; attacking every kind of fruit they come 
across, from the cocoa-nut of the peasants to the rarer trea- 
sures of the chiefs, if they can manage to get through the bam- 
boo network protecting the choice products of the gardens of 
the grandees. Bats generally are no mean judges of what is 
good ; the West Indian bat shows his cleverness in extracting 
green peas out of their pods by making a hole over every 
pea, and gratifies his sweet tooth at the expense of the sugar- 
canes. 

Old authors relate terrible tales of the blood-sucking bats, 
telling us how Paraguayan plains are haunted by enormous 
creatures that attack poultry, cattle, mules, and horses; sit- 
ting upon the backs of their victims, and with their wings 
fanning them into insensibility, so that, all unchecked, they 
slake their horrid thirst, leaving holes in the skins of their 
dupes which afford convenient places for the deposit of in- 
sects’ eggs. In this way, the cattle first introduced by the 
European settlers were entirely destroyed. Ulloa describes 
Carthagena as having its streets after sunset covered with 
clouds of these dexterous bleeders of cattle. Azzara gives 
them credit for preferring insect food when it is to be got, 
but confesses they exercise what old Weller called “ a strong 
power of suction” upon the necks, shoulders, and buttocks 
of domestic animals; while he had personal proof that they 
sometimes at least attacked man, four several times finding 
the ends of his toes bearing witness, in the shape of sundry 
small circular wounds, that the bats had visited his couch and 
drawn upon him for sustenance while he lay in blissful un- 
consciousness. Captain Stedman gives a more circumstan- 
tial account of his experience in the same way. Knowing by 
instinct, he says, that the person he intends to attack is in a 
sound slumber, the bat generally alights near the feet, where, 
while he keeps fanning with his enormous wings, which 
keeps one cool, he bites a piece out of the tip of the great 
toe, so very small indeed, that the head of a pin could 
scarcely be received into the wound, which is consequently 
not painful. Yet through this orifice he contrives to suck the 
blood until he is obliged to disgorge; he then begins again, 
and thus continues sucking and disgorging till he is scarcely 
able to fly ; and the sufferer has been known to sleep from 
time to eternity. The captain found tobacco-ashes the best 
remedy in his own case ; and after washing the blood from 
his person and hammock, found small heaps of congealed 
blood all round the place where he had lain, on examining 
which the surgeon calculated he had lost twelve or fourteen 
ounces of blood during the night. A party of Americans go- 
ing up the Amazon, found one night's experience of the bat’s 
blood-sucking capabilities quite as much as they cared to 
know. One of them awoke with a face like a corpse, his 
hammock and the floor beneath being saturated with blood, 
the flow of which was checked with great difficulty. This 
difficulty in stanching the wound is the reason of such attacks 
being so dreaded, for the amount of blood he actually imbibes 
is trifling. Luckily, the simple precaution of keeping a light 
burning during the night suffices to keep the wretches oft, and 
even this is unnecessary with some people, who possess an 
immunity from their assaults for which it is impossible to 
account. 

Mr. Bates, during his eleven years’ sojourn in Brazil, was 
only once attacked by bats. His sleeping-room at Caripi had 
been unused for a long time, and the roof of it was open to 
the rafters. The second night of his occupation, he was 
aroused at midnight by the noise of hosts of bats sweeping 
around him, and when he relighted the lamp they had ex- 
tinguished, the place was black with an impish, whirling mul- 
titude. A little exercise with a stick drove them way for a 
while, but they returned again, and again put out the light; 
whereupon the naturalist philosophically went to sleep, and 
left them to play what pranks they chose. Encouraged by 
this, they paid him another visit the next night, and some of 
them intruded themselves into his hammock, and he found 
himself wounded in the hip when he got up, although those 
he caught crawling over him were of a species supposed to be 
innocent of such doings. After this, he declared war to the 
knife against the disturbers of his repose, and killed them by 
hundreds; and had the satisfaction besides of learning that, 
despite the incredulity of some stay-at-home savants, blood- 
jae ra bats actually existed; although he had good reasons 
for exonerating the so-called vampire bat from any such 
propensity. 

It is comforting to know that even such an unattractive 
individual as the bat can boast of one ardent friend, even if 
that friend be nothing better than a little parasitic acrobat re- 
joicing in the big name of Nycteribia. This extraordinary 
creature appears as if it had neither head, antenna, eyes, nor 
mouth ; but these deficiencies are only seeming ones, owing 
to its habit of resting itself wrong side uppermost with its 





head thrown back, and pressed close between the shoulders, 
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it. It really has a mouth, antenn:, and four eyes—two upon 

each side, which attain their proper position by a sudden 

jerk of the nycteribia’s flexible leathery neck. For the pur- 

pose of progression, this parasite is provided with three pairs 

of legs armed with prehensile hooks; these hooks are so ar- 

ranged as to appear equally distributed over the upper and 

under sides of the insect, and render it perfectly independent | 
of the movements of the bat, through whose fur it moves at 

an inconceivably rapid rate, rolling along like a wheel rotat- 

ing on the extremity of its spokes. If it be true that 


E’en little fleas have lesser fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em ; 

And these, again, have lesser fleas; 
And so ad infinitum, 


the lesser Nea that accompanies the bat’s parasite in its ex; 

traordinary gyrations must be a curiosity indeed —Chambers 

Journal. 
ncn carla i 


SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE-POOK. 
BY A GEOLOGIST. 


SHOULD AULD ACQUANTANCE BE FORGOT? 

In the village in which I was born and bred, I knew every 
individual, from the worshipful the Mayor down to the sca- 
venger, and was not uninformed respecting the amount of | 
their incomes, their rates of expenditure, the letters they 
received, where they bought their new garments, what they 
cost, and who made them ; whether they lived on the fat of 
the land or on the barest gleanings ; and, in short, their gene- 
ral domestic arrangements and concerns. 

Though the births greatly exceeded the deaths, the amount 
of population seemed to have been stationary from time im- 
memorial. Hence there was acontinuous current of migration 
setting outwards from the village in all directions ; so that in 
my rambles I oceasionally—and sometimes very unex- 
pectedly—found myself in the neighborhood of someoid friend 
or acquaintance, on whom I called as a matter of course. 

Whilst spending a short time in a rural district, I learned 
that a woman whom I had known intimately in her girlhood, 
and whose parents lived at that time very near mine, had 
married a thriving artizan, and was now “ keeping a very re- 
spectable day-school near the Green.” Going to the Green 
to see my old acquaintance, I found with her a lad about ten 
years old, who had an air of suffering. She presented him 
to me as the eldest son of her sister, whom I had also known; 
and when I gave him a hearty shake of the hand he actually 
screamed. On inquiring the cause, his aunt stated that he 
had fallen a few days before, and had ever since complained 
of great pain in the side, especially when moving or when 
drawing a deep breath. On my suggesting that he had pro- 
bably broken a rib, and should be taken to a surgeon without 
the least delay, she replied— 

“T’'m afraid 'tis something of the sort; but he'll be allright 
again in a day or two, as I took him to Mr. L to be 
charmed yesterday and the day before, and I am to take him 
again to-day. Mr. L—— says he must charm him three days 
running, and then he'll do very well.” 

I made careful inquiries about Mr. L——, and found him 
to be a “ gentleman farmer” of the neighborhood, and a lay 
preacher amongst an important body of religionists. What 
became of the unfortunate patient, I have never heard. 





I one day learned that my road lay within a couple of 
miles of the rectory of my old mathematical friend D——-} 
We had been great frieyds when he was a curate in a distant 
part of the country, but had not met for several years, during 
which he had been advanced from a curacy of about £80 to a 
rectory of £200 per year and a residence, in a very secluded 
district. My time was very short; but, for auld lang syne, 1 
decided to sacrifice a few hours. On reaching the house, Mr. 
and Mrs. D— were fortunately at home, and received me 
with their wonted kindness. The salutations were barely 
over, when I said— 

“Tt is now six o'clock; I must reach W—— to-night, and 
as it is said to be fully eight miles off, and I am utterly unac- 
quainted with the road, and with the town when I reach it, 
I cannot remain with you one minute after eight o'clock.” 

“Oh, very well,” said D——, “ then we must improve the 
shining hours. Jane, my dear, be so good as to order tea.” 

Having so said, he left the room. In a few minutes he re- 
turned with a book under his arm, and his hands filled with 
writing materials, which he placed upon the table. Opening 
the book, he said,“ This is Hind’s Trigonometry, and here’s 
a lot of examples for practice. Let us see which can do the 
greatest number of them by eight o'clock. I did most of 
them many years ago, but I have not looked at them since. 
Suppose we begin at this one,” which he pointed out, “ and 
take them as they come. We can drink our tea as we work, 
so as to lose no time.” 

“ Allright,” said I; though it was certainly not the object 
for which I had come out of my road. 

Accordingly, we set to work. No words passed between 
us; the servant brought in the tray, Mrs. D handed us 
our tea, which we drank now and then, and the time flew on 
rapidly. At length, finding it to be a quarter to eight— 

“ We must stop,” said I,“ for in a quarter of an hour I 
must be on the road.” 

“Very well. Let us see how our answ2rs agree with those 
of the author.” 

It proved that he had correctly solved one more than I had. 
This point settled, I said, “ Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye. Do come again as soon as you can. The far- 
mers know nothing whatever about trigonometry.” 

We parted at the rectory door, and have never met since; 
nor shall we ever do so more, as his decease occurred several 
years ago. During my late long walk to W——, my mind 
was chiefly occupied with the mental isolation of a rural 
clergyman. 











PARTY POLITICS. 


T once spent a couple of days ina village which, though 
very small and far out of the world, was nevertheless the 
home of a sufficient number of voters to make it the duty 
and policy of candidates for the representation of the coun- 
try to remember its existence. My visit was made during 
the busy preliminaries of .a contested election; and about 
two hours before my arrival, the Liberal candidate had 


left, after having spent some hours in canvassing and speechi- 


fying. Of course, his visit was the general theme of conver- 
sation. He appeared to be very popular; and more than 
one “ free and independent elector” assured me that he had 
made some “ bootiful spiches for the country.” 


There were but two inns—hence, of necessity, they were 


of opposite political views; and it happened that my tempo- 


gary home was in the tent of Liberalism. Mine host, not 
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| ok ' ; me —— A 
leaving no vestige of a head where one would expect to find | being a man to do things by halves, had placed over his merits of the case which Lord Chief Justice Bovill is tryin 


frout door the following happy thought :— | 


“TTA ReRRS EHH ‘ 
May he have a place in Heaven for ever.” 


I ventured to rally the good man a little, by reminding | 
him that his political opponents wouldn't in the least object | 
to his pet candidate taking immediate possession of his | 
heavenly place. Tam sorry to say he didn’t take it in an! 
av iable spirit, but did his best to silence me by asking— 
“ Are you a vote for the county ?” 
“ Unfortunately, no.” 
“Then I don’t see what difference it can make to you.” 
Tcannot deny that, when I ventured to poke fun at the 
landlord, the speech of Glendower to Hotspur was in my 
mind— 
— As oft as Lancaster 

Doth speak of you, 

His cheeks look pale; and, with a rising sigh, 

He wisheth yoa in Heaven.” 

“Henry LY.,” Part I., act iii., se. i. 

There were in the village several erections decorated with 
boughs. They usually consisted of two boats’ oars in a ver- 
tical position, and having their upper extremities connected 
by a single oar placed horizontally. In defiance of Euctid 
the erections were termed arches ; and it must be admitted | 
that the attempts to conceal the angularities of the skeleton 
by the arrangement of the boughs were not quite unsuccess- 
ful. 
On the evening of the second day, whilst sauntering near | 
one of the structures, I overheard, and was duly pained at, | 








the following conversation between the fisherman and his | 
wife to whom it belonged. | 
“ Betty, I zee we must take down the arch to-morrow.” 
“What vur?” 

“The branches be so daver’d” (faded). 


days, and then you'll ’ave to put en up again.” 
“| dare say you be right—zo I'll let en bide.” 
Alas for political morality !—Once a Week. 


—_— Sl Oe 
A NONSENSE SONG. 
THE JUMBLIES. 


They went to sea in a sieve, they did ; 

In a sieve they went to sea; 

In spite of all their friends could say, 

On a winter’s morn, on a stormy day, 

In a sieve they went to sea, 

And when the sieve turned round and round, 
And every one cried, ** Yow ll all be drowned !” 
They called aloud, “ Our sieve ain't big, 

But we don’t care a button—we don’t care a fig : 
In a sieve we'll go to sea !” 

Far and few, far and few, 

Are the lands where the Jumblies live : 

Their heads are green, and their hands are blue, 
And they went to sea in a sieve. 

They sailed away in a sieve, they did, 

In a sieve they sailed so fast, 

With only a beautiful peagreen veil, 

Tied with a ribbon, by way of a sail, 

To a small tobacco-pipe mast. 

And every one said who saw them go, 

“Ob! won't they be scon upset, you know ; 
For the sky is dark, and the voyage is long ; 
And, happen what may, it’s extremely wrong 
In a sieve to sail so fast.” 

The water it soon came in, it did, 

The water it soon came in; 

So, to Keep them dry, they wrapped their feet 
In a pinky paper all folded neat ; 

And they fastened it down with a pin. 

And they passed the night in a crockery jar, 
And each of them said, “* How wise we are! 
Though the sky be dark, and the voyage be long, 
Yet we never can think we were rash or wrong, 
While round in our sieve we spin.” 


And all night long they sailed away ; 

And, when the sun went down, 

They whistled and warbled a moony song 
To the echoing sound of a coppery gong, 
In the shade of the mountain brown. 

“O Timballoo! How happy we are 

When we live in a sieve and a crockery jar! 
And all night long, in the moonlight pale, 
We sail away with a peagreen sail, 

In the shade of the mountains brown.” 


They sailed to the Western sea, they did— 
To a land all covered with trees; 
And they bought an owl, and a useful cart, 
And a pound of rice, and a cranberry tart, 
And a hive of silvery bees ; 
And they bought a pig, and some green jackdaws, 
And alovely monkey with lollipop paws, 
And forty bottles of ring-bo-ree, 
And no end of Stilton cheese. 
And in twenty years they all came back— 
In twenty years or more; 
And every one said, “ How tall they’ve grown ! 
For they’ve been to the Lakes, and the Torrible zone, 
And the hills of the Chankly Bore ;” 
And they drank their health, and gave them a feast 
Of dumplings made of beautiful yeast ; 
And every one said, “If we only live, 
We, too, will go to sea in a sieve, 
To the hills of the Chankly Bore.” 
——_—_@—______ 


THE TICHBORNE TRIAL. 


The silence of the English Press on the subject of the 
Tichborne case is manifestly due to the strictness with which 
the English courts have recently enforced the rule against 
newspaper comments on pending proceedings; and the com- 
pliments which some of our contemporaries have been pay- 
ing themselves on the score of their self-command are not 
altogether well-founded. The rule is a remarkable one, and, 
in its strict application, peculiar to this country; for though 
it may obtain theoretically in the United States and the 
colonies, it is there systematically disregarded. The lon 
litigation on the subject of the Erie Railway has furnishec 
the American press with quite as many subjects for articles 
as the Treaty of Washington, and the New York newspapers 
are at this moment perfectly frank in their opinions on the 





But though some English judges appear to us to have recently 
strained this prohibition to the point of pedantry, there is no 
question of its contributing to the ends of justice in that 
most celebrated of causes which is now occupying every- 
body's attention. ‘The mind has a difficulty in picturing to 
itself the sort of articles which the Duily Telegraph would 
have published on the Tichborne case if it could have ven- 
tured to comment upon it. Amid all sorts of discourage- 
ments, Our contemporary has managed to get matter for two 
safe articles already on the subject, and one of them has 
achieved connie success. The charge against the Lord 
Chief Justice that he made up his mind too early did not 
greatly affect those who observed the difliculty into which the 
learned judge was put by a foolish Lord Mayor; but the 
Duily Telegraph's protest against adjourning the trial first 
produced an excited discussion in court, and next had appa- 
rently some share in bringing about the repeal of the clause 
in the Common Law Procedure Act which stands in the 
way of continuous sitting. 

It is possible that continuity of sittiny might in this in- 
stance have been required by the interes#s of justice, which 
should count for a great deal; but we must protest against 
the opinion maintained in somé quarters that nothing op- 
posed the adjournment except the interesteddesire of lawyexs 
for their excessive annual holiday. It cannot be too distinetly 
stated that the English judicial system not only justifies the 
existence of the long vacation, but may be even said to be 
founded on it. Our system diflers from all others in the 
fewness of the judges by whom it is worked. It is probably 
below the truth to say that in France there are ten judges for 
every single English judge, including the equity and county 
court judges and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. The judicial organization of the Continent includes a 
large number of courts, each of which consists of several 
judges. The combination of several minds thus relieves the 


* Well. tae down ther: but let the ane Mids: fer K-—" strain on any one mind, and the accidental absence of any 


: a . A }one embe “0 rouch i > ‘att 
(the Conservative candidate) “ will be sure to come in a voo |°” me mber of the court through illness or fatigue would 
| not vitiate the proceedings. 


These courts adjudicate in civil 
}cases both on law and on fact, and no system therefore can 
{be more unlike ours, under which a judge must sit anda 
|jury hold together to the very end of the proceedings if a 
civil case is to be tried out. "The essential characteristic of 
English judicature is the employment, for all important mat- 
ters, of a very small number of judges, very highly trained, 
very highly paid, and very hardly worked. There is proba- 
bly no human being in the world whose intellect is so con- 
tinuously and severely strained as a Vice-Chancellor in an 
English Court of Equity. Nothing in truth enables the 
system to go on except the sort of natural selection which, 
during the preliminary labor of the bar, weeds out all the 
men of weak constitution before they are elevated to the 
bench ; and, in the second place, the periodical relief which 
the powers of mind receive through the annuai intermission 
of work. It is just possible that the indispensable immuni- 
ties of the judges may be extended to some of their sub- 
ordinates who do not stand in need of them, and that the 
offices of the various courts cught to be more available dur- 
ing the autumn than they are to the suitors and to the public. 
But the absolute abolition of the long vacation would almost 
certainly, and probably in no long time, entail a reconstruc- 
tion of the English judicial system. 

It is the more necessary to keep these facts in mind be- 
cause the Tichborne case is by no means likely to be as 
! exceptional as some of the writers against the adjournment 
jhave represented it. Exceptional to some extent it will, in 
all probability, long continue to be; but still there is no 
doubt that, according to the testimony of all acute observers 
and specially of all lawyers, complications of fact have a 
steady tendency in our day to increase and multiply. Mo- 
dern society, and specially English society, is growing more 
various and miscellaneous than ever. What some call 
“individualism” is getting more and more to distinguish it. 
Men are growing more and more unlike one another, and it 
is more and more difficult to predict what in a given case 
they will do, and, after they have acted, to ascertain the 
truth as to their actions. In the case of Englishmen the 
complexities of fact which arise from their actions and deal- 
ings with one another are more formidable than among the 
men of any other community, from their enterprise, their 
wide commercial relations, the small degree in which their 
life is interfered with by the law, and their wandering and 
emigrating habits. Part of the scene of the strange drama 
daily unrolled before the public is in fact laid in Australia 
and in the temperate regions of South America. The story 
of one man’s actions constitutes a thread difficult enough to 
follow, but when the thread becomes entangled with others 
the problem of untwisting it gains tenfold in difficulty, and, 
indeed, can only be solved by infinite labor and at infinite 
cost. This growing complexity of all questions of fact well 
deserves to be noted by reformers of the law. Jeremy 
Bentham unquestionably believed that far the greatest part 
of private litigation was the fault of the State. It was the 
pedantry, illogicality, and confusion of the law which pro- 
duced it. If the Legislature would only simplify the law on 
his principles, he thought purely legal questions would be 
reduced, to say the least, to a minimum, while questions of 
fact, tested by the improvements in the law of evidence for 
which he contended, would lose all their difficulty in the 
light of common sense. But no amount of jaw reform could 
have shortened or simplified the Tichborne case. Not a 
single point of law has arisen, and the questions of the ad- 
inissibility of evidence have been extremely trifling ; indeed 
the improvement of the law of evidence which has been 
considered the greatest triumph of Benthamite principles, 
the admission of the testimony of parties to the cause, has 
distinctly helped to lengthen out the Tichborne trial, how- 
ever much it is likely to contribute to its satisfactory close. 
So far, therefore, as we can see, no conceivable activity in 
reforming the law will diminish the amount of English litiga- 
tion. Not, indeed, that the proper inference is that the 
reform and simplification of the law are useless. The true 
conclusion is the very contrary. Weare, in fact, in danger 
of having our courts simultaneously overwhelmed by difficult 
questions of entangled and embarrassed fact. Some of the 
most important proposals of Bentham have hardly as yet 
been seriously considered, and points are constantly comin 
before the courts which would be never so much as dreame 
of if the Legislature did its duty in Bentham’s sense. There 
is little hardihood in saying that the English judicial system 
runs great risk of a total collapse. We have the most difficult 
and extensive body of law known to the world ; we live ina 
society which daily throws off questions of fact of incredible 
compiexity and multifariousness; and we have a judicial 
machinery of which the manana is limited by the physical 
and mental powers of a very small number of men, worked 
always to the verge of physical and mental exhaustion.— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
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AMUSEMENTS. ~ 


“BOOTHS THEATRE—MONDAY, AND ALL THE 
week, Little Lotta. 

WALLACK’S THEATRE.— SATURDAY NIGHT, 
“ ELFIE ;” Monday and all the week, Lydia Thompson. 


~ NIBLO’S GARDEN.—SATURDAY NIGHT, “ ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT.” Monday, closed. 


: oO  YMPIO THEATRE.—* SCHNEIDER ;” MONDAY, 














WOOD'S MUSEUM.—* DAVID GARRICK.” 


r ———— — 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





A REMOVAL. 


GEORGE C. ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY, 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyles 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on , Sold by the box, at the depot, 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
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‘ PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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WESTERN COLONIZATION. 


We have been favored by the Tribune Company with a re- 
print of Mr. Greeley’s recent letters from Texas. They are 
clear and exact, and evince his closeness of observation, and 
they give besides a valuable amount of information respect- 
ing Texas. The country is fertile, it has no winter, and labor 
isreduced to a minimum. We think, however, that many 
English immigrants will be deceived if they regard it as a 
favorable field for settling, and we wish tosay a few words 
about its advantages and disadvantages. It may be laid down 
as a truth that men should never engage in a business they 
know nothing about, or of which they have only the rudi- 
ments. This objection applies to Englishmen farming in Texas, 
Louisiana, and all the Gulf States. Agriculture in England 
is essentially different from that of the Southern States, and 
the whole business must be learned over again. The tradi- 
tions of home are disregarded. The soil has no deep plow- 
ing, and nothing but surface draining. The best crops of 
Britain do not grow; the summer season is too intense in 
heat. Among these may be mentioned wheat, oats and bar- 
ley, and for others like turnips the summer is too dry. The 
Irish potato is but little cultivated. There is no regular suc- 
cession of rains all summer, and the probabilities are that 
many plants easily grown in England would die of Texas 
heat and drouth. Instead of this culture, there is cotton, 
tobacco, rice, Indian corn, and sweet potatoes. Each of these 
require careful study, and much attention. They are new to 
the Englishman, and it is probable it will be ten years before 
he knows them thoroughly. In the mean time, he is learning 
them at a great disadvantage and at much cost to himself. 
The food he is unaccustomed to. Instead of the succulent 
vegetables of his native land, he must eat others, higher 
flavored, but to which he is unused. Animal food is mostly 
found in pork and in small wild game, all very lean, and 
often unsavory. The beef when had is very poor, the mut- 
ton worthless. Then the conditions of life are so different. 
The mosquitoes buzzing at night, the necessity of repose in 
the heat of the day, the dangers after nightfall, the preva- 
lence of fever and ague,are enough to make any unhappy 
foreigner wish that he had not left his native land. The ab- 
sence of schools and churches, the contact with a strange 
race, will also affect him materially. These causes have pre- 
vented Americans from the Northern States from settling 
there in any great numbers, and will continue, probably. 

Mr. Greeley, however, in his exhortations in his journal, 
very often does say a good thing about emigration. It is the 
heighth of folly for a young man, with strong arms and 
willing heart, to dawdle around New York for a couple of 
dollars a day when there is such an immense quantity of 
land to be given away in the great West, or to be bought at 
little above the cost of improvements. A few years of toil 
will place him beyond the reach of want, his support is 
assured, and he will have a penny to leave his children on 
death. Agriculture carried on in the rude way of the fron- 
tiers is not a fine art; it is a business which any man who is 
industrious and painstaking can follow and be assured of a 
living. The first great want of man is food, and next shel- 
ter; these are certain, even under unfavorable circumstances. 
This, then, is the field which we should recommendto British 
immigrants, not going too far South, but remaining where 
the summer and the crops as far as possible resemble their 
own. The increased severity of the winter will not appear 
80 great to experience as it did to fancy. There is, however, 
one fault in which Mr. Greeley persists in remaining. There 
must be some money, a fact which he entirely ignores. 
Horses must be bought, farm utensils procured, a cabin put 





up, and the cattle obtained. Make these expenditures as 
light as possible, and still some money must be used. In these 
extreme western farms scarcely anything can be sold; the 
trees lie rotting on the ground, the milk must be used at home, 
and it costs tov much to transport the grain to market. Very 
little can be expected in the beginning from the farm in a 
money way, and consequently those things which must be 
paid for in money should be provided for before beginning. 
So followed, with care and painstaking, the future life of the 
settler is secure. He reposes securely upon his acres. 





DEATH IN THE DICTIONARY. 

Four young ladies are reported to have died in Boston 
from the evil effects of over study. Although the charge is 
anonymous, there can be but little doubt of its truth. The 
wrong is not confined to Boston, but is felt everywhere 
throughout the country. Much of the consideration which 
the woman question shall ultimately receive will depend 
upon their physical constitution, which is notoriously in 
this country weaker than that of the other sex. To follow 
a close and exacting course of study requires a strong body, 
as well as a strong mind, and it is rare inceed to find young 
women who have completed their exercises at a boarding- 
sehool remaining in perfect health. The disproportion 
between the sexes grows more and more marked every year 
after childhood has passed, and even the superior quickness 
of young women in memorizing does not enable them to 
continue the race equally. Physical labor counts largely in 
every station in life, and the female sex, beyond household 
labors, have little of it. Even the latter, by custom, mar- 
riageable young ladies are exempt from, and they manage to 
exist with an amount of exercise totally insufficient for the 
needs of aman, and which, if he imitated, would occasion 
headaches and maladies innumerable. Let the reformers of 
the question of the sexes begin with the physical constitution 
of women; that strengthened,a great point is gained. It 
cannot escape notice that the women who lead in demanding 
reform, such as Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton, have been 
blessed by nature with considerable bodily power and by 
circumstances with ample exercise. Had they simply been 
closet philosophers, we shoulda never have heard of them. 

But there is another fault in the management of the Bos- 
ton schools, of the Albany Normal School, and of such 
celebrated seminaries as that of Mrs. Willard in Troy. The 
course of study is excessive. The average girl of sixteen 
is overpowered by the multiplicity of tasks she must learn 
and the short time there is to do it in. The variety of sub- 
jects is perfectly wonderful. English, French, Greek, Ger- 
man, Latin, Italian, Spanish ; algebra, geometry, trigonometry ; 
grammar, geography, elocution, essay writing; these are not 
more than half the list to be pursued. How is one poor 
little brain to hold them all, or even a selection? The pupil 
has her lessons in music, and her practice ; she endeavors to 
draw and paint, and she must be ladylike always. Exhausted 
nature cannot answer the demands made upon her, and the 
consequence is that she fails to finish her education as she 
should—that is, to thoroughly incorporate the knowledge. 
Of course we use the term “finish her education” in the 
sense of pedagogues; it is really only just commencing. 
We have the authority of many distinguished teachers for 
asserting that more girls are permanently injured for life at 
boarding-schools than by the same period spent in the most 
exacting housework or labor in shops. The cuisine is gene- 
rally bad. It is insufficient; the plate may not be returned 
twice or three times, although the quantity is entirely inade. 
quate. The kind is bad; pies and cakes, made after baker's 
receipts, and baker’s bread. The quality is poor; food is 
purchased for cheapness’ sake, and consequently the steaks 
are tough, the mutton-chops lean, and mary things, such as 
crackers, put on the table, which afford scarcely any nourish- 
ment. Finally, the cooking is bad. The Tribune was right 
a dozen years ago when it declared cookery was becoming 
in moderate families a lostart. It is so. There is no reason 
why, in a properly managed household, food can not be 
prepared in as good a style as elsewhere. We know that it 
is not. The injury to the digestion from these varied evils is 
great. The sound body depends more upon a good digestion 
than anything else, and to ordinary men literary composition 
after eating bad food is impossible. The death of the young 
ladies in Boston was something to be expected ; last winter the 
condition of the boys awakened alarm, and the girls are not 
so strong. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

The British Parliament is occupying its time in discussing 
this subject. There seem at first glance to be so many ad- 
vantages to be obtained fromit, both inconvenience of calcula- 
tion and relation to invariable standards, that it has been 
quite popular. Great Britain suffers from a multiplicity of 
measures of size and weight, and there can be no doubt that 
if reducing the whole to the decimal system would obviate 
some of the inconveniences there would be much gained. 
There are 61 measures for wheat, 13 for oats, 16 for barley, 9 
for butter, 2 for malt, 4 for flour, 9 for coal, 5 for brickwork, 
3 for timber, 9 for wood and flax, and 14 difterent weights 
called a stone. Such a state of things certainly demands a 
remedy, and the advocates of the decimal system claim that 
the substitution of the French weights and measures wil! 
render account keeping child’s play and reduce clerical labor 
tcaminimum. It cannot have escaped the observation of 





the reader that the United States and the different States 





have long been pestered with this question ; that permission 
to use the plan has been granted, and that no one does use it. 
The system is unadapted to this country or England, is in- 
convenient and awkward, and has besides not the scientific 
accuracy which is claimed. Recent measurements have 
established the fact that the French basis is wrong; that it 
does not form an exact fraction to the measurement of the 
earth, and that consequently this claim of unchangeableness 
must be given up. In money we see the great advantage of 
decimals. Should the pound be divided in ten florins, each 
florin in ten groats, and each groat in ten farthings, it would 
render a book-keeper’s task very light, and relieve him from 
the endless trouble of converting pence into shillings and 
shillings into pounds, but any attempt to deteriorate the 
sovereign of commerce so as to agree with a twenty-five franc 
piece would be essentially wrong. Every gift, every trust, 
would have to submit to this minute change, in order to en- 
able English people more easily to carry on business with 
French. Habits of life get too firmly fixed for these altera- 
tions to be made lightly. Pounds, shillings, and pence sur- 
vived a whole generation in this country after the Revolu- 
tion, and the common habit throughout the whole East now 
is to calculate by shillings and pence for fractions of a dol- 
lar. The dime has been coined for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, yet no one in the older States uses the word in calcu- 
lations. Shillings are used, although such a coin we believe 
has never circulated in New England, where it is worth a 
little less than a franc, and in New York where it is ten 
years since one was to be seen. Coins are not easily 
altered by a nation, and the manifest advantages for com- 
mon use of sixths and eighths of a dollar have driven away 
the tenths. Mathematical philosophers have long wished 
that a duodecimal notation had been adopted when the Ara- 
bic figures came in Europe about the year 1200, but we 
presume it must always remain a wish. There are so many 
advantages, however, in divisions by thirds and halves that 
all our common measures are thus used. As in music the 
ear is incapable of distinguishing quintuple or septuple time, 
so in business the distinctions become too fine for common 
use. They require skilled hands on both sides. We are glad 
to see that all the scientific men in England and America are 
not led astray on this topic. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The German papers promise us an official account of the 
war which is to have for its editor no less competent a strate- 
gist than Count Moltke himself. The staft officers of the 
various corps are at present actively at work collecting the 
reports of regimental commanders, who, as in the Austrian 
war, have been required to keep a diary of their operations 
and experiences. The combination of these numerous and 
all of them equally trustworthy accounts will exclude any 
possibility of inaccuracies such as individual observers are 
necessarily unable to avoid. The most valuable contribu- 
tions will come from the departments of the military staft 
attached to each corps and from the Imperial Chancellerie. 
All sources having been duly employed, separate regimenta] 
ard divisional diaries of exceptional interest are also pro- 
mised to be brought before the public. So comprehensive a 
task will of course occupy many months; it seems doubtful 
whether, in spite of the number and ability of co-operators, 
the book will be ready for publication twelve months hence. 
It is confidently expected in Prussia that the French military 
authorities will engage in a similar undertaking, treating the 
matter from their own point of view, so we are likely to 
have two versions of the campaign which cannot fail to be 
of the greatest interest to historical and military students. 

Several German newspapers having lately asserted that 
Prince Bismarck has determined to maintain the status quo in 
North Schleswig, thereby treating as a dead letter the fifth 
article of the Treaty of Prague, under which the people of 
that country were themselves to decide whether they were 
to belong to Prussia or Denmark, a German resident of 
Flensburg suggests to the National Zeitung that such a solu- 
tion of the question would be very unsatisfactory to the 
North Schleswigers. “The treaty,” he says,“ has given rise 
to the most tormenting situation people can be in—that, 
namely, of not knowing what State they belong to; and the 
Danish agitators, taking advantage of this, have so filled the 
country population with the idea that they will have to be 
restored to Denmark, that in the eyes of every peasant there 
is no stability whatever in the present state of things. The 
consequences of this will be undersiood by those who know 
what importance is attached by an agricultural population, 
and especially by that of North Schleswig, to a settled system 
of rule. It is, therefore, the duty of diplomacy to restore 
peace to the country which it plunged into disquiet in 1866, 
and to bring about a positive declaration abolishing the fifth 
article of the treaty. I am only speaking of a small territory 
inhabited by 150,000 men at most; but, small as it is, it has a 
right to ask not to be made to suffer any longer as the victim 
of the ‘exile of Chiselhurst.’ Let the threat of a popular 
vote which still hangs over our heads be removed, and Ger- 
many may then trust to us and the effect of time to convert 
the inhabitants of ‘the northern districts of Schleswig’ into 
good Germany.” 

The British Consul, Mr. Monson, in his report on the trade 
and commerce of the Azores during the past year, makes 
some severe remarks on the upper classes of those islands. 
They are (he says) generally “ yery wanting” both in energy 
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and in the desire to encourage progress. Travelling seldom, 
and isolated by their position in the mid-Atlantic, they know 
but little, and perhaps care but little to know, of the advances 
of civilization on the continents of Europe and America. 
The strain of Moorish blood which still lingers in their veins 
tinges their habits and customs with a quasi-oriental exclu- 
siveness surprising and ever ridiculous to strangers, who find 
it hard to enter into the exaggerated notions entertained by 
the Azorians of their own importance and intelligence. At- 
taching an excessive value to the prestige of rank, and sensi- 
ble that under the existing system prestige can be purchased 
by hard cash, they venerate wealth, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, despise poverty. This disposition not only keeps 
them aloof“from the poorer classes, but induces a love of 
hoarding and an intense desire to make and retain money 
very prejudicial in their effects both moral and social. On 
the one hand, it is the general custom to promote and 
encourage intermarriages between the closest relatives, such 
as between uncle and niece, nephew and aunt, sisters-in-law, 
to such an extent that idiocy and enfeebled constitutions are 
unnaturally frequent ; and this solely to keep money or landed 
property “in the family.” On the other, a mean and parsi- 
monious style of living, a grievous disinclination to lay out 
money for any charitable purpose, and a consequential and 
disdainful demeanor towards less prosperous individuals, are 
blots in the character of the insular grandees which cannot 
fail to attract the attention of even the most superficial ob- 
server. The numbers of large fortunes, which would any- 


where be considerable, but which are really large in so small 


a community, to be found in the Azores seem almost out of 
proportion tothe population. Nevertheless (adds Mr. Monson), 
the a: gregate good done by them is painfully small ; but little 
consideration for the poor is shown by the rich, and the 
condition of the working classes is such as to merit earnest 
attention. 


The Pall Mall Gazette correspondent at Rome writes that 
the Pope has received again the officers of the Pontifical 
Army, extending the audience to their wives, sisters, and 
daughters. Major Fiosetta, of the Papal Artillery, read an 
address from the offcers assuring the Holy Father that while 
they were ready as ever to defend him with their swords, 
they would seek to procure him consolation by their prayers. 
The Pope replied to their address in a long discourse, which 
contained the following passages: “I accept the pledge of 
your arms, the only arms raised in my cause this day, and 
equally the offer of your prayers for the consolation of your 
common father. But if any one now here has come with a 
false profession as a spy to betray us to our enemies, let this 
Judas now declare himself and depart.” This intimation 
gave rise to a most agitated scene, all the men crying out, 
“Tt is not I!” while the ladies broke into sobs, tears, and 
hysterical cries. The Pope resumed, “ Tranquillize yourselves. 
This Judas may deny his guilt, but I fear that I know him 
too well. I pray for his reformation, and that he shall not 
perish miserably, like the guilty Apostle, but may be con- 
verted and live.” 

A German diplomatist tells some stories in the Preussische 
Jahrbucher of Prince Bismarck’s life while he exercised 
the functions of Prussian envoy to the Germanic Confeder- 
ation at Frankfort. Various accounts have been published 
of his first visit to Count Thun, the Austrian envoy, but the 
writer says the following, which has not hitherto appeared 
in print, is the true one. At that time it was the custom of 
Austrian diplomatists to treat their Prussian colleagues very 
unceremoniously, and Count Thun received Bismarck in his 
shirt-sleeves. “Quite right,’ observed the latter, gravely 
pulling off his coat; “it’s very hot in your room.” The Aus- 
trian, thunderstruck at this unexpected lesson, immediately 
jumped up, seized his coat, and confounded himself in ex- 
cuses. Thenceforward the Austrian representative, though 
the relations between the two Governments continued to be 
anything but cordial, showed the greatest respect to Bis- 
marck, and the prestige of Prussia rose considerably with the 
Bund. Meanwhile the Austrian Court still looked down on 
ts aspiring rival as a parvenu, and took every opportunity of 
showing its dislike. Once an Austrian Archduke came to 
Frankfort and reviewed the troops. The Prussian envoy 
was present on this occasion, wearing as usual the uniform of 
a lieutenant of the landwehr, on which were several decora- 
tions. The Archduke, perceiving Bismarck, rode up to him, 
and asked, with an ironical smile: “ Excuse me, your excel- 
lency ; did you get all these decorations before the enemy ? 
“ Yes, your Imperial Highness,” was the prompt reply, “ I got 
them all before the enemy here in Frankfort.” 


A curious case has arisen in the county of Donegal. Off 
the shores of that county isa small island called Tory Island, 
the surface of which is estimated in the acreage of the 
county, and consequently returned to pay a certain pro- 
portion of county cess; but the men of Tory Island will not 
pay county cess. They frightened a collector nearly out of 
his senses the other day, who ventured out to them in a boat 
with summonses and receipts. The poor man gave a dread- 
ful account of them to the grand jury of Donegal. “They 
buy nothing from the mainland; they have no minister of 
religion; they are semi-barbarians and savages, and they will 
not pay county cess,” which last seems to be the climax of 
their iniquity. It would take 1,000 military and police to 
collect the cess there, said one of the grand jury. The end 
1s that the aid of the Government is to be sought to compel 
these wild fishermen to submit to fiscal civilization and pay 
"up their cess. As these primitive islanders have no country 





roads or country bridges, no court houses, police, or military, 
it seems rather hard to make them pay county cess, especially 
when the cost of collecting it will far exceed the return, to 
say nothing of the danger to any bailiff who ventures amongst 
them. They govern themselves in their own way, and noth- 
ing is heard of thefts or assassinations amongst them. They 
receive no benefit from their nominal connection with the 
county of Donegal, and they do not wish their poor island to 
be taxed for public works they never see. 


While so much activity prevails among the physical astron- 
omers of Europe and America in endeavors to find out what 
the sun is made of, and to explain all its phenomena, and 


| while analogies are found between the photosphere and the 


tails of comets, it is the better worth remembering that the 
Imperial Academy of Science, at Vienna, have offered a prize 
for the discovery of comets. In a circular, addressed to in- 
vestigators, they remark that of late years but very few 
comets ‘aave been discovered, notwithstanding the multi- 
plication of telescopes; and they attribute the defect to the 
special attention bestowed on the minor planets. In this 
they} find occasion for regret, considering the relation be- 
tween shooting stars and comets, and (as the Academy might 
have added) solar phenomena. And astronomers generally 
will agree with them in thinking it “exceedingly desirable 
that we should know more than two or three hundred out of 
the many thousands of comets which undoubtedly belong to 
our system, especiallyas most of those which we know are 
calculated only in parabolic orbits.” Recognizing the fact 
that observatories, with their regular work, cannot spare 
time for enterprising “ sweeping” of the sky in hope of dis- 
coveries, they appeal to amateur astronomers to undertake 
the work in the interests of science. The time allotted will 
expire on the 31st of May, 1872 (it should be renewable), and 
the prize is 20 Austrian ducats, or a gold medal of the same 
value. The prize isto be given for the first eight comets 
discovered in the year; and it is stipulated that the comets 
shall be telescopic, that it, invisible to the naked eye, and that 
the news of the discovery shall be immediately sent to the 
Academy. The award of prizes is to take place at the end 
of May in each year. 

Edinburgh, it is well known, gives his ducal title to the 
second son of the Queen, but it is not generally known that 
there is a Prince of Scotland. “The Prince of Scotland?” it 
will be asked; “ who is he?” He is the Duke of Rothesay, 
Prince and Steward of Scotland—in other words, the Prince 
of Wales. The principality has existed since the time that 
the eldest son of the King of Scotland was called by the 
above ducal title. It is true that historians differ as to 
whether the principality was founded in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. The Deed of Erection, as it was called, 
has perished, but the principality survives. The revenue and 
the land have nearly altogether disappeared, like the deed. 
The two together woulé now hardly pay for the kilt which 
the Prince wore when a boy, when he was announced by his 
Scotch title to his father, on the occasion of the birthday of 
the latter. Prince Albert was, probably, not so astonished as 
he is said to have been, however surprised he may have 
feigned to be. He knew his son’s titles, and was doubtless 
aware that there was then, as there is now, an account in the 
Bank of England, standing in the name of “ The Prince of 
Scotland”—meaning thereby the Duke of Rothesay, that is, 
the Prince of Wales. The account is an extremely small 
one. The eminent stockbrokers in Threadneedle Street, who 
are in some way entrusted with the administration of this 
account, can accomplish all requisite duties in devoting five 
minutes to it annually. We may add here, that the especial 
title of Prince of Scotland (standing so in the Bank of Eng- 
land books) is included by the heralds in the general desig- 
nation, “ Prince of the United Kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” The Scottish titles of the Heir-Apparent are, Duke 
of Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, Lord of the 
Isles, and Steward of Scotland. 


The Times says every one who has read the trial is 
satisfied with the acquittal of the young man Pook, and 
agrees that the jury could return no other verdict on the 
evidence offered them. It is natural to regret that so bar- 
barous a murder should remain unpunished, and, if we are 
not mistaken, the impression made on the public by this case 
is likely to produce some effect on the machinery of crimi- 
nal justice. It would, indeed, be hardly possible to have a 
more striking instance of the deficiencies of our present sys- 
tem. The fact is,as may be perceived by a reader of this 
case, that we live under an administration of policemen. 
Policemen put the whole apparatus uf the criminal law in 
motion. From the moment notice is given of a crime till the 
prisoner stands in the doek they have it all their own way. 
More than once of late judges have expressed surprise at the 
part the police have been permitted to assume in the man- 
agement of prosecutions. In numberless minor cases, to 
which the public pays little attention, there are bitter com- 
plaints on the part of prisoners, and those complaints are 
certainly not always without justice. In the multitude of 
cases the facts are plain, and no great wrong may be done ; 
but every now and then something comes to light which re- 
veals the danger of the system. Inspectors, detectives, 
police-sergeants, and police-constables belong essentially to 
the same or¢er, and should be kept to the duties, important 
though subordinate, which are fitted for them. In the El- 
tham murder we find the police, in spite of their experience, 
wholly at fault as to the very rudiments of the detection of 
crime. They make a few inquiries, and they conceive that 


there are circumstances of suspicion against a particular 
young man. What these amounted to we know fiom the 
trial: they, at least, fell so far short of proof that the jury 
was bound to find the prisoner “ Not guilty,” and did so find 
him. Yet these policemen chose, from the very first, to as- 
sume the guilt of Pook, and behaved as if the testimony they 
had sought out or which had been volunteered in the neigh- 
borhood was conclusive. The conduct of Inspector Mul- 
vaney and Superintendent Griffin was as stupid as it was 
reprehensible. A policeman’s hypothesis, it seems, is sacred. 
The force would be disgraced, if after once having picked out 
their man, they let him escape. Hence we see originally in- 
temperate haste in forming a judgment followed by what 
looks like a deliberate attempt to make a case. The result is 
at all events a failure ‘of justice; for the murderer, whoever 
he may be, remains unpunished. 


We regret, for the sake of France, and, indeed, for the 
sake of humanity in general, to learn that the jealousy which 
exists between the old and new armies in that country may 
lead to a conflict. When the old army of Napoleon III. was 
captured at Sedan, Metz, Strasbourg, &c.,a new force was 
organised as rapidly as possible to take its place, and as there 
was a scarcity of officers, the officers whu came to hand re- 
ceived rapid promotion. Many of these officers were gentle- 
men who had escaped from the disasters of Sedan, &c.; and 
not a few are accused of having broken their parole as pri- 
soners of war. The old Army is naturally wrath to find on 
its return from captivity a quantity of young officers occu- 
pying high rank, and the new Army is afraid, or rather the 
officers are afraid, that the promotions made under the dic- 
tatorship of Gambetta will not be confirmed by the National 
Assembly. In general when an officer is taken prisoner 
promotion ceases, and there is no more of the matter, but the 
case before us is an exceptional one; the whole Army was 
caught in two or three casts of the net. In several actions, 
such as Gravelotte, the men had fought splendidly, but 
through want of generalship, or owing to other causes, they 
were taken prisoners and sent across the Rhine. The whole 
Aimy can hardly be blamed for the fatal march to Sedan, 
and for the semi-political mancuvring of Bazaine, who 
thought that Metz could hold out longer than Paris, and that 
the Prussians would treat with him as an important person- 
age. The old Army disappeared, and the new Army took 
its place and carried on the campaign, with a want of success 
not to be wondered at, considering that. raw levies were op- 
posed toa highly organized force. Very wild promotions 
were made in the new corps, and perhaps the officers of the 
old Army would not complain had France been saved, but 
the old difference between them was, that whilst MacMahon, 
in obedience to orders, marched to Sedan and was captured, 
and Bazaine shut himself up in Metz, thinking to be king 
hereafter, Chanzy, Faidherbe, and the Army of the East 
managed to escape by falling back in time when beaten, 
General Faidherbe has written an account of his campaign 
in the North, but that general did no more than keep the 
Prussians on the gui vive ; when attacked he fell back upon 
Lille, and, had the Prussians followed him, would have gone 
into Belgium, and he was at last caught and severely pun- 
ished at Saint Quentin. Chanzy, who commanded the Army 
of the Loire, had the country open behind him, and availed 
himself of that advantage, and the Army of the East made 
its escape into Switzerland; Bourbaki, disgusted with the 
onlers he had received from Bordeaux, attempting to blow 
out his brains en route. The general officers of the old 
Army have grouped themselves round M. Thiers, whilst the 
other generals are supposed to be plotting with their old 
master, M. Gambetta, for the overthrow of the Government 
and the establishment of a pure democracy, to which Utopian 
form General Faidherbe devotes several pages of his pam philet, 
It is to be hoped that the National Assembly, before taking 
its holiday, will be able to settle this serious difficulty, which 
threatens France with a military civil war, and get the two 
armies to shake hands, 


We are so accustomed to changes in London nowadays 
that we are becoming callous to them, but we may be per- 
mitted to feel a passing regret at the proposed removal of 
Covent-garden Market to Farringdon Market. Let us hope 
the difference which has originated this movement will be 
adjusted, and that one of the few sweet smells which we 
left in this part of London may not be taken away. 
Covent-garden Market has existed since 1656; it first con- 
sisted of afew stalls and sheds at the back of the garden-wall 
of Bedford House, and on the 2ist of March of that year is 
an entry of a payment made by the churchwardens of St. 
Paul’s, Covent-garden, as follows :—“ March 21, 1656.—Paid 
to the painter for painting the benches and seates in the mar, 
kett-place, £1 10s.” In 1671 a grant of the market was made 
to William Earl of Bedford by Charles II. by letters patent 
dated May 12 of that year. The market was then rated to 
the poor for the first time ; there were twenty-three salesmen, 
severally rated at 2s. and 1s. In 1704, when Bedford House 
was taken down, and Tavistock-row, &c., built on the site of 
the boundary wall of that house, the market people were 
pushed from off the foot pavement into the centre of the 
square, and afterwards came to engross by degrees the whole 
area of the Garden. The market gradually increased in im- 
portance, and in April, 1748, the vestry of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, alarmed at its prosperity, addressed a memorial to 
the Duke of Bedford, complaining that the sheds in the mar« 
ket-place, at first merely stalls or tenements of one story, had 





been increased by upper sheds converted into bedchamberg 











and other apartments, inhabited by bakers, cooks, and retailers | 
of geneva, “ to the injury and prejudice of the fair trader.” 
No such complaint can be made at the present time, for it is 
difficult to find a “ fair trader” in fruit or vegetables out of | 
Covent-garden Market. 

The arrangements are nearly completed for holding a pub- | 
lic demonstration in this city Tuesday next, that being the 
one hundredth anniversary of Sir Walter Scott's birthday. 
A meeting of the Committee in charge of the demonstration 
was held in Delmonico’s Wednesday afternoon, James Moir, 
Esq., Vice-President of the St. Andrew's Society, in the 
chair. There were also present Messrs. Robert Gordon, John 
Walker, William Paton, Robert Dinwiddie and others. So 
far the arrangements for the day’s celebration will be as 
follows: The various Scottish societies of this city, Brooklyn, 
Newaik, and Patterson will mect in a body at the headquar- 
ters of the New York Caledonian Club, Sullivan street, and 
march up Broadway to Thirtieth street, headed by the 
Seventy-ninth Regiment and band. The various societies 
will appear in Highland costume and the members of the 
Scotch regiment in their new dress. At Thirtieth street 
they will take the cars to Central Park, to take part in the 
laying of the corner-stone of the monument proposed to be 
erected to tie memory of Sir Walter. After the band has 
played a number of Scottish pieces, the proceedings will 
commence with a short address by the President of the day, 
Mr. Richard Irvin, followed by a prayer. An oration will 
then be delivered by William Wood, Esq., and Mayor Hall 
will lay the stone. After this ceremony is over, other ad- 
dresses will be made by prominent gentlemen. The pedestal 
of the monument will be of Aberdeen granite, weighing over 
forty tons, and about ten feet high. The statue will be of 
bronze, a duplicate of the famous marble one in Prince’s 
street, Edinburgh, and will be ten feet high. In the even- 
ing a banquet will take place at Delmonico’s. 

—_—_@——_—_—. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





A statue of the Earl of Derby is to be erected at Bootle. 


Everybody will rejoice to hear that a decided improvement 
has taken place in the health of Sir Edwin Landseer. 


The papers by “Q.” on the “ Dramatists of the Present 
Day,” are to be published, with additions, by Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins is now engaged upon a new serial story. 
It will be published in Cassell’s Magazine. 

Captain West is preparing for publication a diary kept by 
the late Rajah of Kolapore while he was in England. 

The Countess von Bothmer, authoress of “ A Poet-Hero,” 
etc., etc., has a new novel in the press, entitled “ Cruel as the 
Grave.” 

The Daily News says that Earl Russell is about to publish 
an historical essay on “ The Foreign Policy of England, from 
1570 to 1870.” 

Mr. W. J. Thoms has completed his work on the Longevity 
of Man; its facts and its fictions. Mr. Thoms is hard of be- 
lief in centenarians. P 

Mr. Murray will publish, in November, Mr. Grote’s “ Aris- 
totle,” on which work the author had been engaged for many 
years. It will be published as Mr. Grote left it. 

A Life of St. Chrysostom—a sketch of the Church and 
the Empire in the fourth century, by the Rev. W. R. W. 
Stephens—is about to be published. 

A narrative has B ee appeared of the campaign made by 
the Army of the North, " General Faidherbe, and is dedi- 
cated to M. Gambetta. It is distinguished from French 
productions and utterances of a similar character by the 
remarkable fact that 1t does not accuse anyone. 

The Cross of the Legion of Honor has, says the Observer, 
been presented by the French Government, through an auto- 
graph letter from M. Jules Favre, to Mr. John Furley, a 
gentleman who during the first siege of Paris, did excellent 
service in aiding the sick and wounded of both belligerents 
in the capacity of an active member of the British National 
Society, and who took an active part himself in ambulance 
duty inside Paris during the second siege. The decoration 
and complimentary letter were brought to England by Count 
de Flavigny, the president of the deputation from the French 
Society for the succor of the wounded, who are now in Eng- 
land. 

A brass tablet, to the memory of Charles Lamb, is about 
to be placed in the parish church of Edmonton, in the church- 
yard of which the poet's remains were interred, the monu- 
ment erected there to his memory having recently been re- 
stored. 


The Scott exhibition of portraits, paintings, manuscripts, 
etc., connected with the life of Sir Walter Scott, has been 
opened in Edinburgh. The exhibition will remain open un- 
til the Centenary celebration. 

The Academy of Fine Arts of Paris has given the follow- 
ing subject for the prize to be awarded in 1871: “ Une In- 
ondation.” The competitors must be Frenchmen, and less 
than thirty years old on the 1st of January, 1871. 

Lieut.-Colonel Francis Cunningham has in press three 
volumes of a“ Handbook for London.” This work is an en- 
largement and continuation of the well-known book by the 
Lieut.-Colonel’s late brother, Mr. Peter Cunningham. 

A meeting of the subscribers to the Shakspeare Memorial 
Fund was held lately at the rooms of the Society of Arts, to 
decide what was to be done with the balance of £285 which 
remained from the Tercentenary Shakspearian Festival. 
Sir W. Tite, M.P., presided. The amount subscribed was 
£2,400, and there was from £800 to £900 outstanding which 
had never been applied for. If that amount were called in, 
Mr. Dixon said he believed a very considerable portion of it 
would be paid up; and they could then have, fora sum of 
£1,200, a very beautiful statue of Shakspeare erected on the 
Thames Embankment. After some discussion, it was re- 
solved that an endeavor should be made to get in the out- 
standing subscriptions, and to obtain further subscriptions 
for the purpose of carrying out the original project. 

The committee (consisting of Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. C, Kekule, Mr. E. Coleman, Dr. Wylde, and Mr. 
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Charles Gruneisen, with Mr. Dion Boucicault as the hon. 
| secretary) who are engaged in raising funds with the view of jow up as : 
| placing a statue of the late Mr. Balfe in the vestibule of | spectable families in comfort. A gentleman, famous for his 
| Drury Lane Theatre have been so farsuccessful as to have | liberal hospitality, is reported to have said that during the 


obtained the sum of £527. It is hoped that a considerable 
addition to the amount will be secureu, in order that a work 
of art worthy of the deceased musician may be placed in the 
position indicated. 

Carpeaux, the sculptor, is at present engaged on a colossal 
work, destined for Auber’s tomb, representing the composer 
surrounded by his chefs-d’wuvre—* La Muette,” the “ Domino 
Noir,” “ Fra Diavolo,” and the “ Ambassadrice.” 

A new paper has been published at Florence, entitled 
DL’ Imparziale Italico, an illustrated review of art, literature, 
and science, edited by Signor Emilio Tanfani, the first two 
numbers of which'promise well, especially with reference to 
musical and dramatic art. The first number also contains 
the commencement of a biography of Ugo Foscolo, with the 
fac-simile of an autograph sonnet. 

The Allahabad Pioneer thinks that the native Indian jour- 
nal, the Sulav Samachar, has not been happy in its rendering 
of the term “John Bull” into Bengali, whereby an English- 
man is henceforth to be known in native society as “ Mr. 


| Jonardun Bullad.” 





TOPICS OF THE 


AMERICA. 


DAY. 


THE STORY OF A CONSPIRATOR., 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


We have mentioned the name of Karl Marx several times 
in these columns. He has become notorious through his 
connection with the International Socievy, and conspicuous 
by his blackguardism toward the editor of the Pull Mall 
Gazette, whose offence was the utterance of a severe criticism 
upon the action of that body. A German paper, the 
Greuzbotem, of Leipsic, sheds some light upon the history of 
Marx. It seems he is a born conspirator—one of that large 
and uneasy brood of ill-balanced creatures who are never 
contented unless embroiled in dangerous schemes, and never 
successful because they are always incompetent and unscru- 
pulous adventurers. Karl Marx is a native of Rhenish Prus- 
sia, a Jew by birth. and a Communist by profession. He 
founded in Germany a secret association for the spread of 
Communism, and encouraged the working classes to orga- 
nise auxiliary societies of a semi-military character, with the 
purpose of arousing future insurrections. Finding his way 
to London, two or three years ago, he became active in the 
organisation of the International Society, beginning his work 
with plausible representations that the Society was intended 
to improve the general conditions of Labor, but soon reveal- 
ing his real purpose. The Society, perverted from the intent 
with which it ostensibly began, has showed its strength in 
every city of Europe, and its members were among the 
most desperate of the Communists who desolated Paris. 
Marx has lately avowed his connection with the worst acts 
of the Commune, and his infamous boasts show the hardened 
and unscrupulous character of his designs. For the present, 
he is safe in his retreat in London; but he is quite likely to 
appear as the leader in any new insurrection, and he may be 
regarded as a type of the infamous school of the Socialists. 

THER CONSULAR SERVICE. 
From the Evening Post. 


There seems no reason why an educated and clear-headed 
man, such as every consul or consul-general ought to be, 
might not advantageously transact the ordinary routine of 
so-called diplomatic business. Extraordinary emergencies 
might be met, as they frequently are even now, by sending 
out special envoys, with particular reference to the people, | 
the government, and the business under consideration. | 

The effect would undoubtedly be to require a higher grade 
of intelligence and capacity in our consuls than at present. 
As it is, the consul at a French, German or Spanish seaport | 
must often call on his minister for direction in matters of in- 
ternational and maritime law, in which he ought himself to | 
be versed. The result is much work and more red-tape, oc- | 
cupying two officers where one would have done as well. As | 
it is, also, the incoming consul, gentle or simple, clever and 
cultivated, or boorish and ignorant, generally has to rely for 
some time after his arrival, if not permanently, on the assis- 
tance of a resident citizen who if thoroughly versed, not only 
in office practice in general, but in the thousand petty details 
of local and national life and usage, without a knowledge of 
which the stranger must be practically helpless. 

These considerations would seem to point to a possible 
fusion of the consular and diplomatic functions in many in- 
stances where they are now distinct, and the assignment of 
them to gentlemen of ability, not necessarily of the same 
distinction now thought necessary for an ambassador, but 
certainly superior to many of our commercial agents. It 
would be not the least advantage of the change that it must 
greatly raise the tone of our national representation in the 
average, and in a social light at least, in cities where we have 
consuls but no minister, our travelling or resident country- 
men would be the gainers. 


YACHTS AND YACHTING. 
From the Sun. 


Nothing more decidedly marks the growth of wealth and 
extravagance in this country than the increase which has 
exhibited itself during the past few years in the number of 
yachts kept by gentlemen purely for purposes of pleasure. 
Carriages and horses and country seats are, to a certain ex- 
tent, an indication of superabundant pecuniary means; but 
they have a practical value which somewhat detracts from 
their character as mere luxuries. Diamonds and laces and 
cashmere shawls are useless ornaments; but then they cost 
nothing to keep, and are always saleable at something like 
the price first paid for them. A yacht is not only expensive 
to buy and expensive to maintain, but it meets none of the 
necessities of daily life ; and when its owner wishes to dispese 
of it, he has great difficulty in finding a purchaser. A second- 
hand yacht is like a second-hand straw hat, at the end of 
summer. Nobody wants it at any price. 

A first-class yacht cannot be built and equipped in the 
style which fashion demands for less than $5,000, and as 
much more money can be spent on her as the caprice and 
ingenuity of her owner may dictate. The first cost, however, 
is a mere trifle compared with the subsequent outlay. The 
pay of the crew and sailing master, their supplies and the 
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| most important of all, the entertaining of friends and visitors, 
will swallow up as much money as would keep a dozen re- 


| year he was Commodore of the New York Yacht Squadron 
|he spent $17,000 for his yachting expenses! While some 
| yachtsmen may be less lavish than this, others are undoubt- 
edly more so, and pour out their money as if it were the 
element their sailing palace floats on. 


DIPLOMATIC PARSIMONY. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Poor Minister Schenck appears to be beating about London 
seeking for some spot to rest his plenipotential head. His 
country refuses him an “establishment” because such style is 
anti-republican. It supports the farce of a foreign minister, 
and then takes vengeance on itself for its folly, by disgracing 
| the representation and half starving the representative. If 
| this branch of the public service is to be kept up, for the 
|reputation of the country let it be done properly. Don’t 
| screw our representatives down to the last dollar that will 
suffice to keep soul and body together. 

Once, in a German city, we asked the way to the office of 
the American consul. “Go,” said our guide, “ to the poorest- 
looking neighborhood; seek out the most ramshackling old 
house; scramble up the rickety stair-case till you reach the 
floor just beneath the roof; feel your way toward the rear, 
and, in the dingiest and gloomicst division of the ancient 
garret, you will find your miserable countryman.” 

And this about fairly illustrates the condition of compara- 
tive indigence in which the parsimony of Uncle Sam places 
his diplomatic servants. 





EXULTANT GILMORE ! 
Fiom the Commercial Advertiser. 


If he is thrice armed who hath his quarrel just, what shall 
we say of the Jubilant Gilmore, who goes forth from our 
shores armed with the President’s eflusive commendation of 
his harmonious scheme ? Ordinary conductors of big orches- 
tras don’t get such letters from Presidents of the United 
States as that with which Mr. Gilmore has been equipped. 
Unlucky Maretzek, in the days of his wildest dreams of 
musical success, never succeeded in getting a White House 
backing—and the portly Jullien, when he sank back exhausted 
in a startling tubleaw at Castle Garden, never had the sweet 
consciousness of Executive sympathy. The Boston Jubilee- 
ist is cordially commended to our diplomatic representative 
in Enrope for aid and succor in his hour of need. Does he 
desire the loan of Kaiser William’s best band ?—Mr. Bancroft 
is expected to prefer the request. Does he covet the Cold- 
streams’ bugles ?—General Schenck is to ask Her Majesty for 
the favor. This is good for Gilmore. He has the Irish spirit 
and the Yankee “ push” in such happy combination that he 
wins his victories almost without knowing he is the victor— 
and as the world glorifies success, he must necessarily become 
a hero. Wherefore let us all bow down before him, even if 
we stop our ears when the din of his thousands rends the 
sky ! 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“The Duties of Royalty” is the title of an article in the 
Pall Mali Gazette, complaining of the remissness of the Queen 
in public duties. It remarks: 


A new generation has already come into public life since 
last the Queen was seen bearing her natural place in English 
society, and it is quite possible that when these young men 
and women have played their parts in the world, and have in 
their turn made way for others, the same social interregnum 
may be still-existing. It is not necessary to insist upon the 
possible mischief that this state of things may do to the 
future of Monarchy in England. Her Majesty has had no 
cause to complain of the loyalty of her subjects, but even 








| kings cannot hope to be for ever remembered if they are for 


ever in seclusion. Out of sight out of mind, holds good for 
them as well as for ordinary men. If there were no remedy 
for this misfortune, we should not think it well to call atten- 
tion to it. It is no use, for example, to dwell on the incon- 
venience occasionally caused to the public business of the 
country by the Queen’s being some hundreds of miles away 
from her Ministers. Her Majesty’s health is understood to 
require these inopportune visits to Balmoral, and the actual 
business of Royalty can be done by no one but herself. But 
the social duties of her station could be equally well per- 
formed by the Prince and Princess of Wales. Ata future 
day they must succeed to that place in social and public life 
which the Queen has vacated, and there is no reason why 
her Majesty should not enjoin them to take that place at 
once. ‘The functions of the Crown as the visible head of the 
nation may be transferred to the heir without any process of 
abdication. All that would be required would be that he 
should live during the season at Buckingham Palace, sur- 
rounded with the same state and exercising the same hospi- 
talities as the Queen herself. All the external pomp by 
which pags ag sey to the imaginations of its subjects 
would again seen in London; the Prince of Wales, as 
regards the representative and public side of things, would be 
virtually Sovereign. There would be no additional outlay 
needed on the part of the nation, for the proportion of her 
Majesty’s income which would be spent at Buckingham 
Palace if she were herself able to keep her Court there would 
be applicable to the same purpose when her Court was kept 
there for her by the Prince of Wales. The subject is one 
which it is the duty of the Cabinet to bring before the atten- 
tion of the Sovereign. It concerns—it very nearly concerns 
—the interests of her crown and dignity, and it cannot be 
doubted that if her Ministers placed it before her in this its 
true aspect, her Majesty would willingly accede to a sugges- 
tion so reasonable in itself and so perfectly easy of execution. 


The Times has the following remarks on a matter of some 
importance to Englishmen of the Established Church : 

The House of Lords held an animated conversation on an 
old grievance, which seems, however, to acquire new life 
every year. It lies in the absolute control possessed by the 
incumbent of a parish over the ministration of the services 
of the Church of England within it. It is one of the most 
curious creations of the law. It is possible for a man to set 
up a chapel in a parish, and there from Sunday to Sunday to 
denounce the Church of England as Antichrist, to describe 
the services in the parish church as Papist, or worse, and to 
pour contempt on the teaching of the parson. But suppose 
some parishioners sincerely attached to the teaching of the 





supplies of the yacht, the expenses of regattas, club dues, and, 


Church, but dissatisfied, from any cause, with the ministra- 
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tions of the incumbent, were to open a private chapel, and | 
engage the services of the most pious and the most orthodox | 
Anglican clergyman, they would at once find that they were | 
trenching on the incumbent's rights, and that their minister’ 
would be exposed to ecclesiastical penalties. In other words, | 


not have worked for a year if it had required, the uninfluenced 
agreement of three unlike political entities. There has 
always till now been a hidden secret of harmony. At first 
there was a latent understanding, as there is in Prussia now, 
that, at last and after full discussion, both houses were to do 


the law permits anything to be said against the Church of | what the Crown wished. And this understanding being 


England, whether the incumbent like it or not, but permits 
nothing to be said or done for it, except by him and in the 
particular way he may prefer. English laymen are begin- 
ning to feel it a severe infliction to be exposed, without re- 
medy, to the almost unlimited variety of doctrines and prac- 
tices, and have been asking themselves whether it is 
impossible they should be furnished with, at least, some slight 


latent and anwritten, the King had to be careful not to push 
it too far; he had really and in the main to act as the nation 
wished, and then he did not much mind Parliament. The 
Tudors understood this limitation, and therefore were in ap- 
pearance despotic; the Stuarts disregarded it, and in conse- 
quence were disobeyed, decapitated, and discarded. Then 
in later times, and} after the power of the Crown decayed, the 


relief from such a monopoly. The Bill discussed was an | uniting secret of the Constitution was the aristocratic struc- 


effort in this.direction. 
—————_~<>_—_—— 
THE ABOLITION OF PURCHASE. 
(From the Economist. 


The Lords, as we last. week feared, adopted the motion of 
the Duke of Richmond, which, by those who voted for it, 
was meant to be an end to the Army Bill; but, as Lord 
Derby warned them, it is not really an end to it. In this 

articular case a constivutional way exists of setting the 
Iouse of Lords aside, and of permitting the House of Com- 
mons, as representing the nation, to do that which it deliLe- 
rately wishes. The Ran (whether by express statute or by 
inherent prerogative does not nowadays matter the least) 
has the power to abolish purchase without consulting any 
one; and upon the advice of Mr. Gladstone the Queen has 
done so without consulting the House of Lords. In conse- 
quence the House of Lords have only to consider whether 
they will or will not read the Army Bill a second time, 
which gives the purchase officers, in the main and for the 
mest part, the best terms they can ask for, and especially the 
over-regulation prices; or whether they will reject that  set- 
tlement, and leave the House of Commons and the Govern- 
ment to make another in the Army Estimates, which, being 
made under irritation, will certainly not be better for the 
officers, and may be worse, and which in that shape the 
House of Lords must take as it stands, without being able 
either to alter or reject it. 

Perhaps every unprejudiced person, who cares nothing for 
party and who only looks to main issues, will be glad of this 
conclusion. It is a great evil that any great institution— 
whether pacific or warlike—should be kept in a state of 
transition. The inevitable consequence is dissatisfaction and 
disorganisation, and the probabte result is inefliciency. When 
by irrevocable decision an executive instrument is to be 
abolished, it is geod that there should be no delay, and that 
it should be abolished at once. Every one suffers from the 
delay, and no one gains. That the Army Bill should be 
rejected this year, that it should be sent up again next year, 
that then or in a future year it should at last pass, is of no 
use to any one. There cannot be two Sovereigns in one 
country. Our present Sovereign—the nation—as shown by 
immense majorities in the Commons, has wisely, or unwisely, 
chosen to abolish purchase, and is not likely to change its 
mind. And this being so, delay is certainly useless, and may 
perhaps be dangerous. 

It is already certain that the Lords themselves will think 
so—that they will in reality set aside the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s amendment—that they will pass the Army Bill sub- 
stantially, and in material particulars, as it stands; and, con- 
sequently, that the threatened conflict between the two 
Houses will be averted, and that the decision of the nation 
will be ratified. Ina week or two we shall hear no more of 
this matter; on this subject, at least, there will be harmony 
and peace. 

But there is one disturbing reflection. If it is right that 
we should be able to act, then it is not right that we should 
only be able to act so by accident. We say advisedly acci- 
dent, for it is quite of that nature that an old power of the 
Crown should “ turn up”—there is no other word—just when 
it was wanted, and should relieve us from the threatened 
dissension, and at once and without contlict obtain what we 
desire. It it had not been for this old power of the Crown— 
which a fortnight since no one mentioned, and few knew of 
—all our present politics would have been different. The 
House of Lords would have keen victorious, the Army Bill 
rejected, the nation beaten. It cannot be right that a vast 
political result should depend on a disused prerogative, or an 
obsolete law. 

Plainly we are wrong in what we are doing in this case, or 
we ought to be able to do it in all cases. If it be good to 
set aside and overrule the House of Lords on the Army 
Bill because the nation has really determined on it, we 
ought to be able to overrule and set aside all other cases 
when the nation has really determined. There is nothing 
exceptional in this instance except that we have now—and 
have not generally—the happy aid of a constitvtional 
“antiquity.” But there is no sound reason in this; the policy 
of a great living country like England ought to be ruled by 
present reasons and palpable arguments ; it ought not to be 
at the mercy of archaic researches and the happy discovery 
of ancient powers. 

Nothing probably would be more really useful than to 
decide that any conclusion which a certain majority of the 
House of Commons (say three-fifths or two-thirds) should 
come to deliberately and repeatedly should be passed not- 
withstanding the House of Lords, and, as it were, over 
their heads. Their veto would then be like the very 
powerful veto of the American President. Every one who 
has studied American institutions well knows that the 
President at Washington in his time is an infinitely more 
powerful person than our Queen. He can really reject, 
and does daily reject, the most important laws. And gene- 
rally the veto is submitted to, because it is exercised upon 
subjects which the nation is not sure about, and which it 
does not care about. But the framers of that Constitution 
have provided ultimate means of saving the whole nation 
from the «arbitrary caprice of one man. A veto come to 
by two-thirds of Congress will overrule the President’s veto, 
and enact anything in spite of him. Mr. Johnson, who 
fancied he was a dictator, and could manage as he wished, 
was thus in a moment reduced to and kept as acypher. He 
wanted to use against the will of the nation a power only 
given him pending the will of the nation, and was soon 
taught his mistake. And such should be the veto of the 
Lords here—a veto to be used for the nation and when it 
has not determined, and nota veto to be used in opposition 
to it and when it Aas determined. 

No doubt it will be said tiat this proposal is contrary to 
the immemorial maxim of the English Constitution, which 
—— for all legislation the equal concurrence of three 
independent powers—Queen, Lords, and Commons. But, in 
fact, the English Constitution never did require, and would 


ture of the House of Commons. Befcre 1832 the Lords and 
the Commons had so much in common, were so much repre- 
sentatives, in different ways and forms, of the same ruling 
| hody—the English gentry—that substantial pretracted dan- 
ecerous disagreement was impossible. But sinze 1832 the 
junion, by kindred and species, has been lessening year by 
year; since 1867 the last Reform Bill has changed it into a 
|contrast. Now, for the first time in England, there are two 
jreally potent and utterly dissimilar political bodies, whose 
{agreement is necessary to everything, and who, as we see in 





| practice, are almost certain to disagree on everything. Now, 
for the first time, we want an avowed means of making har- 
mony, for till now there have been means most eflectual, 
though unavowed. 

It may be said that we have already such a means, that 
new peers could be created by the Crown of the requisite 
opinions, and so the two Houses made to agree. But in prac- 
tice this power is so cumbrous and seems so revolutionary 
that it is never used. There is always an outcry and an 
alarm at the bare mentionof it. What is wanted is a simple 
well-known easy mode of superseding the Lords in specified 
cases, not a violent and impossible mode of superseding 
them in all cases. 

(From the Spectator.) 

Mr. Gladstone has acted with splendid nerve, but in truth 
he had no option. He was compelled either to defeat the 
Lords, or to allow them to supersede the Commons as the 
ultimate pivot of power. . . . Mr. Gladstone’s act re- 
quires no defence, for after the vote of Monday there was 
nothing left to be done. By one of the strange fictions of 
our constitutional history, the members of the Upper House 
are supposed to retain, and legally do retain, the power of 
overriding the Government and the nation, of forbidding 
anything to all time to be reformed, or abolished, or estab- 
lished, unless they approve—of, in fact, governing England 
as completely as if they still nominated a majority in the 
Commons. Of course, no such power could be constantly 
used in our day, and amidst our modern ideas, without the 
Crown and the Commons combining to suppress it; and if it 
is used occasionally inexpediently, the kindest and most con- 
servative method of action is, as far as possible, to evade or 
supersede it, as Judges evade similar fictions, by appealing to 
some other fiction a little less obsolete or unreal. And this 
is what Mr. Gladstone has done by evoking a nearly dormant 
right of the Crown to override a dormant power of the 
House of Lords. If the Lords, seeing the dilemma in which 
they have placed the State—that of either superseding their 
action, or abandoning representative government—should 
reconsider their course, then the incident will pass away and 
be forgotten, until its memory is revived by some similar im- 
pediment in the way of the machine; but if they should not 
reconsider it, but throw out the Bill, or refuse legislation 
until the project is withdrawn, there will be nothing for it 
but to go to the country witha Bill for the reform of the 
Upper Chamber. 

(From the Saturday Review.) 

The House of Lords has now an opportunity of redeeming 
a mistake by an extraordinary proof of forbearance; but 
there is reason to fear that Mr. Gladstone has provided for 
Lord Granville an almost insuperable difficulty in his at- 
tempt to protit by the ambiguous terms of the Duke of 
Richmond’s amendment. The House of Lords displayed a 
lamentable want of judgment in postponing the Army Bill; 
but the Ministers have ingeniously furnished them with an 
admirable excuse for summarily rejecting it. An appeal to 
Cresar was always considered to supersede the necessity of an 
audience before an alternative tribunal. Mr. Gladstone has 
preferred to rely on the right of the Crown to determine the 
constitution of the Army, and his enthusiastic supporters 
probably forget that one of their favorite commonplaces is 
the subordination of the Commander-in-Chief, who repre- 
sents the Crown, to the Secretary of State, who is supposed 
to enjoy the confidence of Parliament. 


(From the Press and St. James's Chronicle.) 


The course adopted by Mr. Gladstone cannot be otherwise 
regarded than as a very secious invasion of constitutional 
precedent. It is possible that the prerogative invoked may 
be, as Mr. Hardy says, only statutable prerogative, and it ‘s 
equally true that the transaction may not be absolutely il- 
legal. But recourse to Royal Warrant is condemned by the 
protracted struggle of the Government to do without it, 
while it is now called into eflect. Mr. Gladstone's assertion 
that “purchase” may properly and constitutionally be 
abolished in this manner because the Peers have not pro- 
nounced formally against its abolition, must have been in- 
tended rather as an irritating taunt than asa serious argu- 
ment. The fact that the House of Lords only postponed the 
measure before it, until in accordance with the feeling of the 
country it could be brought forward again in a more perfect 
state, and discussed by the light of completed information, is 
certainly no reason for closing the question by the abuse of 
an obsolete legal fiction. 


(From John Bull.) 


The extraordinary conduct of her Majesty’s Government 
is the one topic of conversation. People ask in amazement 
—What next? Members who for many a weary night have 
discussed the Army Bill, ask with indignation why Mr. Glad- 
stone should have put them to so much unnecessary labor ; 
and for the moment the political is as heated as the natural 
atmosphere. Let us hope that the attempt to override the 
liberties of Parliament which we may be sure will not be 
confined to one House—indeed, threats to that effect have 
been held out—is an offence which will not be condoned by 
Liberals worthy of the name. Better, surely, the expense of 
an election, or even the loss of a seat, than the loss of honor 
and self-respect. 


(From the Liberal Review.) 
They (the Lords) are determined to convict themselves of 


political incapacity, and to prove their blindness to the 
clearest necessities of the age. For years we have main- 

















tained that the State has had enough,and more than enough, 
of their do-nothing policy, and over and over again we have 
recommended the Liverai party to make a distinctive on- 
slaught upon them. So we are glad of what they did on 
Tuesday morning. They fulfilled our anticipations, and were 
true to our diagnosis of their character. They are sharpening 
the axe for their own privileges, and we shall be much sur- 
prised if, before long, the Commons and the Country do not 
cut down the rotten tree altogether. 


(From the Tablet.) 

A certain portion of the Liberal Press seems to consider 
the attempt to crush the Upper House. on every possible oc- 
casion an act of the highest political virtue.” But, if the 
House of Lords is to be retained as one of the wheels of the 
Constitutional machine, due care should be taken not to make 
it appear too obviously a superfluous one. And, on this oc- 
casion, its demands were not 50 unreasonable after all. We 
are persuaded that if, even at the eleventh hour, the Govern- 
ment had given anything like reasonable satisfaction to the 
demand for a more complete scheme, this unpleasant col- 
lision might have been avoided. 


(From Bell's Weekly Messenger.) 


It is rather more than two centuries ago that the preroga 
tive of the Crown was exercised after the manner he (Mr’ 
Gladstone) has now adopted, the consequences of which— 
both to Minister and Scvereign—cannot be unworthy of his 
utmost consideration. 


> —— 
THE SCOTT CENTENNIAL. 
A special meeting of the St. George’s Society was con- 
vened yesterday in order to respond to an invitation received 


from the Scott Centenary Committee to be present at the 
celebration in Central Park on Tuesday the 15th inst., and 





after the transaction of the usual business the following pre- 
amble and resolution were unanimously endorsed by the 
/ members present. : 

| “ Whereas, acard has been received from the Scott Centenary 
| Committee, inviting the Members of the St. George’s Society 
of New York, to be present at the celebration to take place 
in the Central Park on the 15th inst. at 4 P.M., and whereas 
the said Society entertaining the highest admiration of the 
gifted genius and a profoundly grateful respect for the mem- 
ory of Walter Scott, and being desirous of testifying their 
regard for so great and good a man whose varied literary pro- 
ductions have illustrated the history and made classic ground 
of the most interesting localities of Britain, and by their in- 
structing, delighting, and refining influences conferred lasting 
blessings on the nations of the earth: 

“ Therefore Resolved, that said invitation be cordially ac- 
cepted and a special committee be appointed, consisting of 
the ex-Presidents and Officers of the Society, with power to 
add to their numbers, to be present at the said celebration, 
and resolved that a copy of this preamble and resolution be 
communicated to the Scott Centenary Committee.” 

It was further resolved that this special committee of the 
ex-Presidents and Officers of the Society should meet at the 
Casino in the Central Park at 344 P.M. on the day named, to 
participate with the Members of the Society in the celebra- 
tion of the Scott Centennial. 


_—_—_@—_ —. 
THE SCOTT CELEBRATION. 


Epinpuren, Aveusr 9, 

The national festival in celebration of the centenary of Sir 
Walter Scott, which, by preconcerted arrangement, is taking 
place to-day instead of the 15th inst., the anniversary of the 
birth of the great novelist, is an eminent success. "The city 
is overwhelmingly full, and the hotels and lodging-houses are 
compelled to turn away large numbers of patrons. There 
are profuse decorations in all the streets of the city, and flags, 
and flowers, and busts of Scott are to be seen everywhere. 
There were some illuminations last night. The assemblage 
at the banquet this afternoon will include a number of lord- 
lieutenants and conveners of counties, noblemen of Scotland, 
and the prevosts of many of the towns, beside ladies and 
gentlemen well known in art, science, and literature. Depn- 
tations will be present from the corporations of several of 
the towns of the North of England, and also from the Cale- 
donian societies of London and Liverpool. The Speculative 
Society of the University, of which Walter Scott was secre- 
tary, will be vupeenonbed by deputation. Replies will be 
made for the foreign visitors ly gentlemen from the United 
States and other countries, who have been deputed to attend 
the celebration. The Very Rev. Dr. Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster, will take part in the proceedings. Sir J. Noel Paton 
has executed and presented to the committee an elaborate de- 
sign for a memorial card for the celebration. The card is to 
be presented to each member of the company ‘on retiring, in 
exchange for the ticket of admission, with a view of bein 
framed and kept as a memento of their presence at the festi- 
val. The celebration at Glasgow to-day is also a very inter- 
esting and noteworthy affair. The centenary observances in 
other portions of the United Kingdom will be held on the 
15th inst. 


APPEARANCE OF THE CITY—THE CROWDs, 


The city is alive with festivities, and the streets are impass- 
able. It is thought that a quarter of a million strangers are 
in town. Scotch airs were chimed by the bells of all the 
churches, and salutes were fired at daylight, noon, and sun- 
set in various parts of the city. The celebration inaugurated 
bv the Centenary Committee of the City Council and the 
general public consists of a banquet in the Corn Exchange, a 
“Joan exhibition,” and a public procession. 


THE PROCESSION, 


which was of immense length, started at noon, accompanied 
by bands dressed to represent the characters in Scoti’s novels, 
and marched through the principal streets of the city. The 
monuments were festooned with evergreens and flowers. 
The American flag and the motto of the Scott family, 


THE BANQUET. 


The Earl of Dalkeith, eldest son of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
head of the Scott ee presided at the banquet, which was 
sate down to at 6 o’clock in the evening in an immense build- 
ing, which, like all the rest of the city, was decorated with 
flags and portraits, and seated 1,000 guests. The toasts in- 





cluded : 
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The — 
The Memory of Sir Walter Scott. 

The City of Edinburgh. 

Abbotsford. 

The University of Edinburgh. 

Sister Celebrations. 

The replies to the toasts were made by the Dean of West- 
minster, Baron Lawrence, Sir John Bernard Burke, the Earl 
of Dalkeith, Lord Jerviswoode, the Earl of Dalhousie, Sir 
Cranfurd-Polluk, and the Lord Provost, Right Hon. William 


w. 

Similar celebrations were held at Giasgow and Aberdeen. 
The Earl of Dalkeith forwarded from the banquet hall 
various complimentary messages to America, and elsewhere 
throughout the world, to which many complimentary replies 
were received. 

The Corn Exchange in the Grass Market was chosen as the 
dining-hall—the feast, however, being merely a collation of 
fruit, cake, and wine, rather than a formal dinner, from which 
ladies are by rigid custom excluded. At one extremity was 
stationed a military, at the other an orchestral, band, which 
in turn supplied creditable music, whereof Scottish melodies 
and martial airs constituted the burden; and a noted Scottish 
vocalist, Mr. Kennedy, ably seconded the instruments with 
national songs, among which “ Bonnie Dundee,” “ Bonnie 
Doon,” and “ McGregor’s Gathering” were heard with most 
pleasure and vociferously sustained in chorus. At the head 
of the principal table presided the Earl of Dalkeith, the 
eldest son of the Duke of Buccleuch, the head of the Scott 
family, Sir William Sterling Maxwell of Keir, acting as vice- 
chairman. It was the latter who, after the usual loyal toasts, 
proposed “ The Memory of Sir Walter Scott,” which was re- 
ceived with all the appropriate, honors. The toast “ Qur 
National Literature” was proposed by the Lord Justice Clerk 
Moncrieft, regarded as the greatest of living Scottish orators, 
and whose reputation in that regard suffered no diminution 
in this exceptional instance. That the response of Dean 
Stanley was felicitous and eloquent we need not +. “The 
City of Edinburgh” was proposed by the Lord Mayor of 
London, and responded to by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
the Earl of Dalkeitn proposing, “ Our Visitors.” Lord 
Lawreace responded for England, Sir Bernard Burke for 
Ireland, Dr. Beets, who rendered Scott's works into Dutch 
for Holland, R 

It fell to Lord Houghton to propose “ The Roof Tree of 
Abbotsford,” while the Earl of Dalhousie’s toast, “ The Uni- 
versities,” provoked an eloquent rejoinder from Mr. Ingalls, 
Lord Justice-General. The feast was abundantly successful. 
At its close the guests repaired to the Theatre Royal, where 
scenic representations from the Waverley novels were given 
to universal contentment, 


THE RACES AND SCOTTISH GAMES, 


Races took place during the afternoon for the “ Waverley 
Handicap,” the * Centenary Gift,” and the “ Abbotsford Gob- 
let.” All the time-honored Scottish games were also played, 
and participated in by many of the athletes of the country. 
At the theatres the music played for several days will be ex- 
clusively Scotch. The weather, though hot, was delightful 
throughout the day. 

Upon the whole Edinburgh had every reason to be thank- 
ful for the honor done to her son, and with the general ex- 
pression of pleased approval with which the realization of 
the programme was on all hands admitted. 


THE STRANGERS IN TOWN—THE SIGHTS. 


Scottish hospitality renewed and strengthened itself for the 
unprecedented occasion. Exertion was needed. Hotel space 
to the last attic was at once at a premium. In and about 
Edinburgh each housekeeper had his upper chambers—how 
far up the visitor to the Old Town can alone conceive—swept 
and garnished for the lodgment of those literary magi who 
should come from the uttermost East and West to honor the 
memory of that great Wizard of the North, whom they agree 
in venerating as the incarnation of national character and 
intellect, and the expression of a wholesome and genial hu- 
manity. 

Many days in advance of the anniversary, strangers, evi- 
dently from far countries, might have been seen haunting the 
many places adorned and consecrated by the genius of the 
romancer. Lordly Abbotsford, which he created—the then 
plantations sre now stately iorests; Melrose Abbey, which 
is to be rightly seen only by moonhght; Dryburgh Abbey, 
where he lies buried ; Norham’s castled steep, Rokeby, Tan- 
tallon, Teviotdale, Eskdale, Preston, Loch Katrine, Inverary, 
the island dominion of which Lorne is the lord, and the 
thousand other spots immortalized in his writings had been 
dutifully visited by these pious palmers, whose scallop-shells 
brought us proofs of pilgrimage devoutly dene, were relics 
more or less genuine procured at each stage of their itinerary. 
It is needless to say how many of these votaries were Ame- 
ricans. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY GALLERY. 


A collection, artistic or merely curious, of articles and 
works associated with the tife and writings ef Scott, were 
deposited in the Royal Academy gallery. All the existing 
original portraits of Scott are here. Here the busts by Chan- 
trey and others. Here minatures painted in his childhood. 
The pictures of life size, whether full lengths or busts, are 
nearly all known to the public through the engravings inserted 
in the novelist’s works, or represented by print-sellers who 
have found their profit in endless reprints. They comprise 
the much lauded but really indifferent portrait painted by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence at command of George LV., and which 
the eng has transferred temporarily from the walls of 
Windsor Castle to the Edinburgh Gallery. Here is Raeburn’s 
full length, owned by the Duke of Buccleuch—the poet 
in a sittings posture, leaning on his staff with both hands, the 
staghound Bran at his feet. Latest of all in point ef date is 
the picture by Sir William Allen, painted the year preceding 
Sir Walter's death, representing the poet seated in his study 
at Abbotsford, reading a manuscript which he holds in his 
hands, the indications of failing health and exhausted con- 
stitution showing in the pale countenance and languid ex- 
pression. Portraits by Landseer, Calvin Smith, and others, 
complete this portion of the exhibition. Of family pictures, 
of portraits of Scott's social and business acquaintances, from 
old Henry Mackenzie, the “ Man of Feeling,” down to “ John 
Littlejohn,” there is a highly interesting show, beguiling an 
hour or two of the visitor's leisure. 

WHY THE NINTH INSTEAD OF THE FIFTEENTH. 

The 15th of August being the anniversary of Scott’s birth, 
it has been asked why was the day anticipated by the observ- 
ance of the 9th. The reason can hardly be appreciated ont 
of Britain, where St. Hubert is as much of a patron saint as 
St. George, and where nct to go to the moors on the 15th of 
August would be to incur the displeasure of that venatory 








confessor. Moreover, the British Association for the Ad-| siege of the town in 1689. A meeting will be held in 
session to the 9th, and it was thought that by anticipating the | the Fenian prisoners, and the action of the authorities in re- 
real anniversary science might be tempted to linger and do | gard to the Phoenix Park meeting in Dublin. An order has 
homage to literature. Glasgow adhered to the example of | been issued prohibiting all processions in Londonderry on the 
Edinburgh ; while in several Scottish towns the 15th will be | anniversary of the raising of the siege of that city in 1689. 
adhered to as the legitimate Waverley anniversary. With a | - Mr. Disraeli moved that a Committee ba appoiated to 
great appreciation of the matter, the Lord Provost and Town | inspect the journal of the House of Lords and report whether 
Council ordered the observance of a general holiday, a com-|the minutes declared that the royal warrant abolishing the 
mand which the citizens gladly complied with. An illumi-| purchase system had been issued without statutory power. 
nation in the evening was less general than might have been | The motion was rejected after a vehement discussion, during 





wished. which Mr. Disraeli charged that the Upper House had been 
LETTER TO PRESIDENT GRANT. juggled out of its privileges by the abuse of the royal pre- 
x rogative. 
The following despatch was sent to President Grant to- Be i 
day : 


: THE CONTINENT. 
“The Right Honorable the Earl of Dalkeith, Edinburgh, to his 


Excellency U.S. Grant, President of the United States, cng Humbert, of Italy, is to visit England. Gen. 
Washington: inoy makes an official acknowledgment of gratitude for Eag- 
The edi re ae ee lia land’s generosity during the war, enumerating the battles in 

‘ Lg ye em ange o% er ag ‘ble ie oe . a paper , which **the valor and humanity of the English were equally 
of Sir Walter Scott in this city of his birth are on the eve Of | eonspicuons.” M. Coster, late Prefect of Marseilles, has com- 
beginning. | Many distinguished Americans have accepted | mitted snicide. ‘The question of prolonging the powers of the 
our invitations. We offer congratulations to the American | French President Thiers, is likely to go by default. The siege 
people through the President, General Grant, himself of | of Paris is to be raised on the 13th inst, Bills are to be in- 
Scotch descent. May a lasting friendship subsist between | troduced in the French Assembly by the Government against 
them and us. An answer by return to be read at the Na-| the International Society. The Income Tax bill, and the pro- 
tional Festival is earnestly requested. In name and by au-| position to indemnify citizens for losses during the German 
thority of the committee. invasion, were debated on Saturday, but no action was reached. 
President Thiers spoke against the latter measure, and was fre- 
President Grant sent the following answer to the Earl of quently interrupted. He favors relief, but not full indemuifi- 
Dalkeith, presiding officer at the Scott centennial celebration | cation. Affairs in Algeria are represented to be critical, some 





Usuer, Secretary, Edinburgh.” 





at Edinburgh : of the commanders refusing to obey orders, and the General 
ar 7 = commandiny threatening to resign. Four accomplices in 

To the Right I rs hens _~“t “7. er gh , eee the Prim assassination, among them an aid-de-camp of the 
‘o } Mane on, the Karl o aikeith, BdiNdUrsh, | Duke of Montpensier, are about to be tried in Madrid, and 


the Duke is summoned as a witness. ‘The French iron- 
Owing to absence from home I did not receive your con- | clads Magenta, Magnanime and Revanche are ready for sea at 
gratulations and expressions of friendship for the American | ‘Toulon, in view of a possible complication in the East. 
people in time to send a reply to be read at the centennial | 'The first Court-martial for the trial of the Communists opened 
celebration of that eminent scholar and historian whose birth | on the 7th at Versailles. The prisoners treited the proceed- 
you commemorate. The American people who have been |ings, consisting of the reading of their indictments, with 
instructed and edified by Sir Walter Scott's works of history, | levity, and communication among them was prohibited by 
poetry and fiction will highly appreciate your cordial expres- | order of the Court. [n the Communist trial, on the 9th, 
sions of friendship and reciprocate them in all sincerity. an Abbe testified that during twenty-five years’ experience 

1.8. Grant.” | among savages as a missionary he had seen no such atrocities 














eae as were perpetrated by the Communists. He said that onthe 

- sail iia — Court-martial held in the Roquette Prison by the insurgents 
Y »4p 2 

FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. boys of seventeen sat. M. Assi openly defended the sh wa he 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. took in the execution of captives, as justified by the law of 


, eee ae retaliation. The Police of the Arrondissement Batignolles 
In agin ot Soentniiee ot 0 the So of | have received a hint from Versailles to n.ol-rate their zeal in 
nin Ps sy Dub a M ”*, ny sgpdie ie —s Parliam a Mr. the arrest of Communists. A bill has been introduced in the 
mx Fak, Dublin. Mr. Smyth, a member of Farament, Mr. | Assembly to bring the tcials of the Communist prisoners to a 
Sullivan editor of the Nation, end Mr. John Sullivan Byrne, of | . 1 oad F 
piety oo ty re ae pe nage 1. Park $ speedy termination. -——A Berlin dispatch says, the Com- 
pee eer ont Haw, standing on the Wellin wr atten 9 ositees mittee of the Berlin Exchange has refused to allow quotations 
Sy ieee ae “| of the York Ci n 5 3 

Smyth and his followers to desist, when he was hurled to the list oe oe ity Loam to appear on the official stock 
bottom of the monument and barbarously maltreated. A fear- } 
ful riot ensued. The police charged upon the mob and beat 
and kicked men, women and children indiscriminately. The SPORTING. 
fight lasted half an hour, when the police having been rein- 
— congeners | ear = ee — — a oe NT eee . 
and a man named Nolan were badly wounded. ver a hun- L Long 7 ought toa most suceess- 
dred injuced have been taken tothe hospitals, The authorities ful conclusion on Saturday last, and we do but echo the sen- 
are firm in their determination to prevent any meeting, and ments expressed generally by all the visitors at Monmouth 
the leaders of the attempt to-day will be prosecuted. The | Park, that everything possible had been done by the manage- 
royal visitors left the city on Monday. Crowds lined the streets <— to pee ps result. b that called £ 
through which they passed, but not a cheer was raised. The here was but one event that called for an expression of 
ee preserved me se silence, broken only by a few hisses, | disapproval, and that was an accident that oooarred to one of 
The conduct of the Police at Phoenix Park the day before, | the borses in being cut down almost at the start. We say an 
which is denounced as inexcusably brutal, has embittered the | *¢cident, although it was stated on the course that it might 
population, The newspapers demand an immediate investi- have been done intentionally, this thing having occurred more 
gation. ‘The Amnesty Committee has issned an address, They | than once on previous occasions, where the same jockey 
A ee Sy a prs bye to 
1ave been allowed, but because the people met to e or ages > 3 nat in case of foul riding 
the captive they were stricken one an the sword on ack during fature events, stern justice will be administered to any 
dened with their blood. Commodore Ashbury’s new {jockey infringing the rales whereby not only the validity of 
yacht Livonia not having answered the expectations of the the race 1s questioned, bat also oar valuable racing stock is 
owner in the contest in which she has been engaged, will re-|¢odangered. Willful cutting down is an act that should lead 
nee _ instead of coming to the United States to com- | t® = ory” <a ——- = protected he 

te for the Queen's Cup, won by the America, with the ves-|™®y 5e, and we trusi at these remarks will tend to dis- 
as of the New York Yacht Seanen. The Cambria is to be | Courage such unfair proceedings in thefatare. Of course on this 
refitted and will take the place of the Livonia. ‘The United | occasion we have but toagree with the decision of the Judges, 
sage ge _—. — C. Schenck is about to remove a — age that not only ae the chance 
his official residence to Fleming's Hotel, Piccadilty. a | Of the horse for the race in question, but threw him out of 
dispatch from Dublin, Monday, says the city is quiet. Several | future valuable events, in which he would have played a very 
* te rey orga . — party ye quiet a San- a othe sheet, eritaiien of tends Get 
da y the mob. The hospitals are fall of wounded. 4 Stas 68, eting of leading turfmen 
ys Secretary of the United States Treasury Oo rata assembled at the West End Hotel, with Mr. Doswell as Presi- 
has completed the negotiation of the balance of the new | dent, at which most complimentary resolutions were passed, 
American five per cent. bonds, with the London house of | Congratulating the Association on the success of the races, and 
Jay Cooke, McCulloch and Co. ‘The announcement of the enlogizing the liberal spirit with which the affiirs of the com- 
scenarnrs br, Scechned,s comtteedan steers 0 Mo oe ona con Same Sor gente gear 

rices of a ‘nited States bonds in that market. ‘om. | 7 24s pape Ss. Air. bannatyne, of Montreal, took 
Seaiee Ashbury’s yacht Livonia beat Mr. Mulholland’s yacht advantage of this opportunity to christen the Paach B wl ha 
Egeria on the 9th, in the race for the Vice-Commodore’s prize, | WO" 1? the a for gentlemen riders, an 1 many happy 
at the Royal Victoria Yacht Club regatta. Covey, a re. | SUggestions and compliments were interchanged by the leal- 
ery ne poy was pee in the riot at the Pheenix "ey onan tiamecsanete te oe the > apa” ‘road 

ark on Sunday, and is not expected to survive his injuries. . » . 16 Steamship and railroad com- 
The Prince of Wales left on the 4 for the Continent. - join | panies to transport the thousands of pcre base to the races 
the Princess at Kissingen. In the House of Lords on | Were carried out with promptness and comfort, and this fact 
Thursday evening the Marquis of Ripon made a long argu. | ¥!!! ensure an increased attendance in the future at this popu- 
ment in favor of the ballot, in the course of which he referred | 1a resort. 
to his experience in the Urited States in most pleasant terms, 
and paid a co:epliment to American institutions, The Earl of 
Shaftesbury made a demand for two months’ time for the dis- 
cussion of the question of the ballot. A vigorous debate en- 
sued, participated in by the Lord Chancellor and various other 
Peers, and strong expressions in relation to the bill were 
made on all sides. Finally the House divided, and the Ballot 
bill was rejected, the majority against the Government being 
forty-nine. In the House of Commons on ‘Thursday Mr. 
Gladstone announced the postponement of the Queen's depar- 


























The Saratoga Races commences on Wednesday, the 16th 
instant, and the reports from that gem of watering places 
foreshadow © most successful meeting. On the first day there 
is the Kenner Stakes, for three-year-olds, in which the crack 
Harry Bassett will again encounter the pick of the year over 
a two mile course, and with probably the same result as in 
the Belmont, Travers, and Jersey Derby, in which contests 
he proved himself to be the best horse of the year. On the 
{ same day there is also another important race, the Summer 
ture for Balmoral (which had been announced for next week) | Handicap, two-and-a-quarter miles, in which some flyers are 
in deference to the condition of the public business, The|entered. The wind up isa purse, for all ages, three-quarter 
date of the prorogation of Parliament was therefore yet un-| mile. On the second day the Kentucky Stakes will afford our 
certain. Mr. Monsell, the Postmaster-General, announced that | turfmen an opportunity of guaging the merits of the two-year 
a reduction of telegraph tolls to sixpence for ten words through. | olds, but neither Malita, Hubbard, nor the imported colts 
out the United Kingdom will be made upon the completion of | figure in this race. The remainder of the programme for the 
the new general office. Mr. Caldwell, Secretary of War, spoke | six days is made up of purses, handicaps, steeple and hurdle 
in defense of the English military system as compared with | races, and on the last day occurs the dash for four miles, in 
that of Prussia. The latter, he said, was not suited to a free | which Kingfisher and Longfellow are engaged. Should these 
country like England. He also stated that the military | two cracks come to the post, it will be the most interesting 
maneuvres to take place in Berkshire during the coming | event of the season, and already speculation rans very hick 
Autumn promised excellent results, The Prince Freder-| on the re-ult. Doubts have been fully expressed whether Mr. 
ick William, of Germany, and his wife, have visited Salisbury | Harper would endanger the reputation Longfellow has alre ady 
Cathedral and the ruins of Stonehenge ‘The authorities of| achieved, unless he was in the pink of condition ; and now a 














Londonderry have taken stringent precautions against disturb-|ramor is abroad that Kingfisher has let u 


: : k for th 
ances on the 12th inst., the anniversary of the raising of the!days, Should this prove to be true, the y tens raphe t ove 


vancement of Science met here August 2, and continued its | London on Sunday, to protest against the execution of any of 
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amiss, and we should deeply regret the fact, as Mr. Belmont | 
is one of the most liberal members of the turf, and he has as | 
yet this year been most unfortunate in his entries. Such are 

the vicissitudes in training horses, and we see the same result 

in England, where the stables of Sir Joseph Hawley, Mr. 

Merry, and Lord Stamford, all appear to be under a cloud. 
We believe Mr. Pincus to be one of the most efficient trainers | 
in the country, and we sincerely hope to see those popular 

colors, the maroon and scarlet, inthe van at many races before 

the season closes. 

Not contented with the success achieved at two race meet- 
ings, Mr. John Morrissey appears determined to offer other 
attractions for the visitors at thisfamed spring, asthe Saratoga 
Regatta for a purse of $5,500 will take place on the 9th and 
11th prox. The following official announcement has been 
made public: 


“The gran Saratoga regatta will take place on Saratoga 
Lake, September 9th and 11th, 1871, under the following con- 
ditions: The four-oared rave, open to the world, four miles, 
around a stake-boat, each party to row in their own boat; the 
winner of the race to get $2,000, the second $1,250, and the 
third to get $750. Also a single scull race, same distance, open 
to the world, each party to row in their own boat ; the winner 
to get $1,000, the second to get $500. The referee to have 
the power to postpone in case of bad weather. All entries 
must be made by the first day of September. Persons wish- 
ing to enter will please address the undersigned at Saratoga 
Springs, New York. No entrance woney charged. 

‘*Joun Morrissey.” 


For the above race the Tyne crew, the champion crew of 
England, has already entered, and it is altogether probable 
that both the St. John and the Paris crews will enter. This 
contest will excite great interest in aquatic circles, and will 
doubtless extend the Saratoga season beyond its usual limits, 
as such liberality always meets with success in this country. 





We have received a full account of the Goodwood races, 
which passed off very successfully. There is but little that 
would interest our readers, except the contest for the Cup, 
which is thus described in ‘*Land and Water” :— 

But the Goodwood Cup was, of course, the dish of tke 
meeting, and though we had all along since the Ascot main- 
tained that Favonius would beat Mortemer, we confess we 
were taken abick to see Shannon defeat them both, If the 
time, as taken by Benson’s chronography, be correct, it was a 
miserably slow race; nearly twenty seconds longer than old 
Taraban took in doing the Stakes ; yet who would take 100 to 
1 about his chance against the Cup field, throwing him in at 
8st. Sib? We do not think it was quite so slow as made out, 
but no doubt it was run at a muddling pace, even allowing 
that the going was heavy, especially in the last half-mile, from 
the recent rains. We heard that Dutch Skater was to make 
running for Mortemer, why he should be wanted to do so we can- 
not say. Mortemer is an undeniably speedy horse (witness 
his time over the T.Y.C. in last year’s Stockbridge Cup), 
whereas Favonius showed that distance was his forte by re- 
versing the Biennial running with Albert Victor when he met 
him in the Dirby. No one dreamt of Shannon, and in a Cup 
course match between Favonius and Mortemer, the slower 
the pace was till the last half-mile, the more it would be in 
Mortemer'’s favor. However, though Dutch Skater did not 
make running, Mortemer did so for himself, Shannon wait- 
ing upon the lot for the first mile; then she ran into third 
place, Mortemer still making slow running, till, a mole from 
home, Favonius went to the fore, and the pace became rer lly 
hot, as fast as anything we have ever seen. It seemed for a 
minute as though the race was reduced toa match between the 
two cracks, but at the distance Shannon, on the extreme right, 
came by like a flash, like Caller Ou when she came round the 
bend at Doncaster, and raced Kettledrum for his life. A hun- 
dred yards from home Favonius looked qnite ont of it, but he 
came very gamely at the last, and saved his reputation against 
Mortemer, but that was all; the unpenalised Shannon made 
the most of her 10lb. pull in weight against him, and held her 
own, winning by half a length, same between second and 
third ; and the ring,as may well be imagined, were uproarious 
with delight. We are afraid to say what odds were current 
against Shannon, but we should say that 100 to 3 was the 
shortest price offered against her, and that in a field of five 
runners, Hunt rode her very patiently, and unless we are to 
argne that the muddling pace gave her the race, or that with 
ail her speed she is a still finer stayer, this win of hers speaks 
volumes for Jack Spigot, who gave her 8lb. and a beating in 
the Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot. Her breeding is unfashionable 
on the side of the sire, Lambton, by The Cure (an old rogue 
in his best days); but her dam by Newminster seems to have 
imported stamina into her system, and she may now fairly 
rank with the best of her year. 


a 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A Swedish paper claims that there are more novelists of 
exceptional power in Scandinavia than in any other country. 
Certainly their are none of greater fecundity than Scandina. 
vian writers, Last year, in Sweden alone, seven hundred 
and ten books were published, aud in little Denmark four bun- 
dred and thirteen. In this connection it may be stated that 
the new King of Spain is an eager reader and is patronising 
Spanish publishers with great liberality. It is said that four 
times as many books are now published in Spain as during the 
late reign of Isabella IL. 

*“* The Centrifugal Machine,” similar to that used in Ameri- 
can sugar refineries and laundries, is now successfully used in 
France to extract the juice of apples and grapes for the mann- 
fucture of cider and wine. The machine is represented as 
acting more rapidly than the ordinary press, and extracts more 
juice. Thus with grapes the machine will in two hours do 
more work tian the press in seventeen, and the juice is all of 
the same quality, while by the old process only the first run- 
ning will make wine of the best quality, as the remainder is 
injured by the contact with the skins and stalks. The same 
results are obtained in extracting the juice from apples. 

The ‘‘ piano mechanique” is attracting attention in London. 
It appears to be a combination of the piano, the musical box, 
and the hand organ, is played by turning a crank which causes 
to pass over a transverse row of pins a succession of small 
boards with steel studs representing the notes. Each of the 
boards has a rack on one side, into which a pinion gears, so 
that when the operator turns the handle, the board is drawn 
forward over the steel points, being held down to its work by 
the spring under the bridge. The studs in the boards im- 
pinging on the steel pcints, cause the hammers to strike the 
strings, thus producing the most elaborate and difficult com- 
positions. Each board represents a portion only of the com- 
position, so that as the rear end of each approaches the bridge, 





the operator with his left hand follows it up with another 
board, turning the handle continually with his right. 

Kraminski, a Pole, who held office under the Paris Com- 
mune, and who was charged by Delescluze and Rossel with 
the arrest of Cluseret, has just been made prisoner in his 
turn. Being acquainted with several foreign languages, he 
had obtained employment at one of the hotels in the Rue de 
Rivoli as interpreter, charged with showing visitors about the 
tuins of Paris. He was on Saturday conducting an English 
family round the Palace of Justice, when he was recognised by 
two police acents, although his moustache has been cut off, 
and was taken, with the persons he was accompanying, before 
the Commissary of Police of the Rue dela Barillerie. The 
English visitors were immediately allowed to leave, but the 
other was detained in custody. 

Surprisinc Questions.—Punch puts the following series 
of questions :—‘** Would it surprise you’ to hear that the 
British Colonels had presented Mr, Cardwell with a flattering 
address, beautifully engrossed on ‘vellum, and a complete ser- 
vice of plate? ‘ Would it surprise you’ to be informed that 
the members of the House of Commons had bound them- 
selves by a solemn engagement to limit their speeches 
to twenty minutes? ‘Would it surprise you’ to find 
Temple Bar pulled down? ‘Would it surprise you’ to 
be told that Mr. Whailey was one of the pilgrims who 
went to Rome to congratulate the Pope? ‘ Would it surprise 
you’ to find Parliament sitting on the 12th of August? 
* Would it surprise you’ to be told that the Corporations of 
Dover and Southampton were never again going to ‘address’ 
any Emperor, King, Prince, or other foreign Potentate ? 
‘Would it surprise you’ to hear that the managers of all the 
London theatres had resolved to abolish fees, and to attract 
visitors by making them comfortable? ‘Would it surprise 
you’ to hear that the National Debt had been paid off by 
voluntary contributions? ‘Would it surprise you’ to read 
that the Tichhorne case was concluded?” 





GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


The establishment of a College of Science in York is con- 
templated. It is estimated that a suitablg building will cost 
£25,000, and that a like sum must be invested to support the 
different professorships. A subscription list has been open- 
ed, with the understanding that no money will be taken un- 
til £30,000 is promised. Sir William Fairbairn subscribes 
£1,000, provided the £30,000 is secured. 

A singular case of superstition came before the Dorset as- 
sizes the other day. John Bird, farmer, was charged with 
inflicting grievous bodily harm upon an aged woman named 
Charlotte Griflin. It appeared that, imagining that he hac 
been hag-ridden, Bird beat the woman unmercifully with a 
hazel stick, and she was so ill that her depositions were taken. 
Bird then ran away to Liverpool, and was there apprehend- 
ed. The judge sentenced the prisoner to six months’ hard- 
labor, censuring strongly an attempt which had been made to 
settle the case by pensioning the prosecutrix for life. 

Vice-Chancellor Wickens was called upon on the 23d to 
determine the validity of a bequest to a convent. The case 
was said to be the only one of the kind which has occurred 
in England since the Reformation. A lady named Frances 
Manners left by her will considerable property to the New- 
port Catholie Chapel, the Brighton Catholie Chapel, the Do- 
minican Convent at Carisbrooke, and the Sisters of Charity of 
St. Paul, at Selley Oak, near Birmingham. The bequests to 
the chapels were not disputed, and the question argued was 
whether the convent and the sisters of charity were capable 
of taking their shares of the estate. His Honor decided in 
favor of the two religious institutions. 

Lord Chief Justice Bovill has, with the consent of all par- 
ties in the Tichborne case, made an order directing that in 
the event of one or two of the jurors in the cause being in- 
eapacitated from continuing to serve as jurors between this 
time and the 7th of November next, the trial shall neverthe- 
less proceed. In the event of his lordship becoming unable 
frum any cause to continue the trial, it is agreed that the trial 
shall proceed before any other judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, the short-hand notes to be read by the judge in- 
stead ot the witnesses being examined. This agreement 
is to be in force until the 7th day of November, and is 
then to be at an end. 

The Wimbleton prize mceting was Lrought to a close on 
the 22d, by the usual review and sham fight. On Friday, the 
principal contest was that for the Rajah of Kolapore’s Im- 
perial Challenge Cup, which was shot for with Snider rifles, 
200, 500, and 600 yards, seven shots at each range, twenty a 
side, the teams to be selected from the United Kingdom and 
one from each of the [ndian provinces, or from any British 
colony. The Canadians this year found the only team which 
competed against the twenty of the mother country. The 
scorces at the conclusion of the match were—United King- 
dom, 1,104; Canada, 1,054. The former team took the cup 
and the latter the £100 given by the National Rifle Association. 
The second stage of the Duke of Cambridge's prize, ten shots 
at 1,000 yards, was won by Sir H. Halford with 28 points, 
and he also won the Any Rifle Association Cup, 39 points in 
seven shots, at 200 and 500 yards. The prizes won during 
the meeting were distributed on Saturday by the Princess 
Louise. The review which followed was conducted under 
the superintendence of General Airey, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge being the reviewing officer. Prince Arthur was_pre- 
sent in the uniform of honorary colonel of the London 
Irish. There were about 8,000 volunteers and 3,500 regulars 
on the ground. The rain, which had been threatening all 
day, fell heavily just as the review commenced, and spoilt 
the appearance of some of the volunteers. The proceedings 
asted upwards of two hours, but the rain continuing the 
crowd dispersed at an_early hour. Ensign Humphry, the 
winner of the Queen’s Prize, on returning to Cambridge on 
Saturday evening, was enthusiastically received by the mem- 
bers of the University and town volunteers. The yard of the 
railway station was crowded by volunteers and others, who, 
with bands playing, escorted Mr. Humphry to the residence 
of his father, Professor Humphry. 

On the 24th the Canadian volunteers who went to England 
to contend for the prizes at the meeting were entertained at 
luncheon at the Cannon Street Hotel by some of the City 
merchants, and each of them was presented with a silver 
badge as a memento of his visit. Mr. 8. Morley, MP., 
presided. 

A discovery has just been made in Liverpool which, along 
with other information in the possession of the police, leads 
to the conclusion that some new mischief is in contemplation 
by the Fenians in that town. A police-officer, having seen a 











number of rifles and bayonets being removed from a house in 
a court off Summer Street, made an immediate communica- 
tion on the subject to the Detective Office, and shortly after 
the premises referred to were searched, but all the arms had 
disappeared. Further investigations led to the dragging of 
the canal in the vicinity, and the finding there of a quantity 
of new Snider rifles and sword-bayoncts. 

_ The Registrar-General of England states that the popula- 
tien of the United Kingdom is increasing at the rate of 1,173 
a day. But emigration takes away 468 of the number, 
leaving 705 a day to swell the population at home. 

Sir Thomas Dyke Acland died at Killerton, Broad Cliston, 
on Saturday afternoon the 22d, at the age of eighty-four 
years. His death was quite unexpected. He wis in his 
usual health up to Saturday morning, but about cne o'clock 
he was seized with a fainting fit and died almost imimediately. 
From 1812 to 1818, and again from 1820 to the passing of the 
first Reform Bill, he was one of the members for Devon, aud 
from 1837 to 1857 he represented North Devon in the Con- 
servative interest. In 1856 his wife died, and Sir Thomas 
shortly after retired into private life. The deceased baronet 
is succeeded by his eldst son the Liberal member for North 
Devon, Mr. Thomas Dyke Acland, who was born in 1809. 
The death is also announced of Mr. Edward Baxter, of Kin- 
caldrum, father of the Secretary to the Treasury, in his 
eightieth year. 

The House of Lords, sitting as a Committee on Privileges 
on the 2ist ult., decided that in the Willoughby D'Eresby 
peerage case the Dowager Lady Aveland kad made out her 
claim as the nearest co-heiress. The Lord Great Chamber- 
lainship will in consequence be now held solely by her 
ladyship, the duties being performed by her deputy, Lord 
Aveland. The Lord Great Chamberlainship will continue 
in the D’Eresby family during the reign of her present Ma- 
jesty, when it will pass into the hands of the Cholmondeley 
family, the two families holding the office jointly. 

The Gazette of Tuesday announced that Mr. W. D. Chris- 
tie, formerly British Minister at Brazil, has been appointed a 
Companion of the Bath, and that Mr. Hugh Allan, of Ravens- 
crag, Montreal, has received the honor of knighthood, 

On the 20th ult. a deputation from the Conference which 
was held the previous week to promote the immediate repeal 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts had an interview with Mr. 
Bruce to urge their views upon the right hon. gentleman. 
The deputation is described as consisting of about 200 “ ex- 
cited men and women”—the male portion being “ members 
of different religious bodies and persons said to represent 
various towns, while the female portion was constituted of 
young, middie-aged, and elderly womea, apparently eager to 
enter into discussions on the subject, and who gave the most 
unremitting attention to the proceedings.” Mr. Bruce said 
there was a great deal in the report of the Royal Commission 
to justify the request that there should be immediate legisla- 
tion upon the subject. “ But (he added) the Government 
think that this is a question in its moral and physical aspects 
—and I agree that the physical aspect is subordinate in impor- 
tance to the moral—in which there are great evils—moral 
and physical evils—w ich cannot he overlooked, and there- 
fore we say it is necessary to well consider the subject, so as 
to be prepared with proposals which may tend, if not to re- 
move the evils known to exist, at all events to diminish their 
effects.” The Acts in their present form could not, Mr. 
Bruce said, be continued, but the Government were not pre- 
pared to repeal these measures without submitting other 
legislation. ‘There would be no time for that during the pre- 
sent session. The reporters affirm that the behavior of the 
deputation was very disorderly, and Mr. Bruce was frequently 
interrupted during his speech by loud murmurs and expres- 
sions of dissent. He was warned by the Rev. Dr. Guthrie 
and the Rev. Dr. Rigg that if the Acts were left unrepealed 
or unsuspended till next session, the diffusion through the 
country of all the loathsome details of the evidence taken 
before the Commission would be inevitable, and it was 
suggested by several members of the deputation that there 
would be ample time this session to pass a temporary Act 
pending further legislation. The Home Secretary promised 
to give this suggestion careful consideration. At a meeting 
of the deputation held afterwards Mr. W. Fowler, M.P., said 
he should not proceed with his bill on the subject, but in 
Committee of Supply he would move the omission from the 
Estimates of the charge for carrying out the provisions of the 
Acts. 

The death is announced of Edith Mary, the daughter of 
the poet Southey, and wife of the Rev. John Wood Warter, 
B.D, of Christ Church, Oxford, recter of West Tarring, near 
Worthing, who edited Southey’s “ Doctor,” and gave to the 
public his ‘‘ Common-place Book and Letters.” Mrs. Warter 
was the daughter of Southey’s first wife, and was born in 
1805. Mrs. Southey died in 1837, and in 1839 Southey was 
married to Caroline Bowles, the poetess. 

The vault of Mary de Couci, Queen of Alexander II. and 
mother of Alexander III. of Scotland, who was buried at 
Newbattle Abbey about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is now supposed to have been discovered. The vault 
was discovered in the floor at the south corner of the erypt, 
which must have been a magnificent hall when entire, as the 
present entrance-hall of the abbey goes right across the 
middle of it. 

Mr. Spurgeon has now, it is said, printed 1,000 of his ser- 
mons, of which 20,000,000 copies have been distributed in the 
English language alone. Some of the sermons have been 
translated into all the languages of Christendom. Te has re- 
cently resumed preaching, after an enforced silence of several 
weeks, but is still in a feeble state of health. The other day 
he told his congregation that each pupil-effort costs him at 
least forty-eight hours’ pain. 

The stall-keepers in Covent-garden Market assert that the 
Duke of Bedford refuses to afford them proper accommoda- 
tion, and they have in consequence entered into negotiations 
with the Corporation of Londen with the view of removing 
their business to Farringdon Market. A meeting was held 
to consider the subject, at which plans of improvements pro- 
posed to be made in Farringdon Market by the City authori- 
ties were exhibited and explained by Mr. Rudkin, a member 
of the Court of Common Council. Mr. Rudkin said he 
thought he could safely say that the re Cowquired by the 
Corporation would not exceed that paid ighem onmarden, as 
at present Farringdon Market brough’ wait upon thé) a 
year. A deputation was appointed rent, tolls, &c., and to 
Markets Committee on the subject geting of the inhabitants 
report to a future meeting. At aut, the building of a new 
of the ward of Farringdon Wi'the New Meat Market w:g 
market on the waste land n@an spending £150,000 on the 
advocated, as a better course { Market. A committee wa s 
reconstruction of Farringdégtion in all its bearings. 
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Mr. Hingston, who came over from America with Artemus | disturbed by tbe children in the school. It flies off immedi- | Green. 


Ward, and who has recently been acting manager at the St. 
James's Theatre, will manage the Lyceum under Mr. Bate- | 
man’s long term of lesseeship. The theatre opens for the | 
performance of English plays in October. 

Mr. Frank Matthews has expired at the age of sixty-five. | 
He had been upon the London stage for more than forty 
years, having made his first appearance at the old English 
Opera House in July, 1829. 

Mr. Barnby has been presented by the members of his choir | 
with a parcel gilt and chased silver claret service and a purse | 
of £100. | 


| 
A farewell conversazione of the spiritualists of England | 


had been held at St. George's Hall, Langham-place, in honor 
of Mrs. Emma Hardinge, previous to her departure for 
America. Mr. Gerald Massey presided. 

A correspondent writes that, owing to the rarity of | 
farthings in Wales, Mr. Archibald Scott, jun., Llanrwst, | 
recently took upon himself to send to the Royal Mint for a 
large amount in farthings, and Jast week the small coin came 
to hand. Mr. Scott at once circulated in Conway and neigh- 
borhood about 2,600 farthings, and in Llanrwst, on Saturday 
evening, he distributed about 2,000. At Conway strong op- 
position was shown by some of the shopkeepers to the intro- 
duction of farthings. The small change is considered a great 
boon by the poor people. Mr. Scott does not intend to rest, 
but purposes circulating in North Wales about a hundred 
thousand farthings. 

The engineers appointed to report on the construction of 
a tunnel between Eng!and and France have designated the 
firm of MM. Strousberg, of Berlin, as the contractors. 

The South Wales coalmasters, being unable to come to an 
arrangement with the workmen who are on strike, have re- 
solved to hire foreign miners. ‘Precautions will be taken to 
ensure the safety of the men who agree to work in the 
mines. 

A lady at St. Ann’s Cross, near Faversham, lost a well-filled 
poeket-book the other day. It was found by an old woman 
and returned to the lady, who gave her a halfpenny as a re- 
ward. 

The Tichborne claimant was reported by a hoaxer last 
week to be paying a visit to Corby Castie. On the arrival of 
the train at Wetheral, in which it was reported he intended 
to proceed to Carlisle, a great crowd flocked to the station, 
eager to catch a glimpse of such an important personage. 
The fact of the case was, that a very corpulent gentleman 
from Leeds was paying a visit to the village and neighbor- 
hood, and the rumor had been set afloat by some wag as a 
joke. 

“Your city stinks” was the sum and substance of a 
letter addressed recently to the editors of the Bristol Times 
and Mirror. 

His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Germany has been 
pleased to confer on Mr. William Howard Russell, LL.D., the 
“ Tron Cross” of the “ Second Class,” with the White Riband, 
in recognition of his services when attached to the head- 
quarters of the Crown Prince in recording the history of the 
war as “our special correspondent.” 

The theatrical novelties are a lively burlesque by Mr. By- 
ron on the familiar subject of Giselle, which has been success- 
fully produced at the Olympic, and a new comedy called 
Cupid in Waiting, % Mr Blanchard Jerrold, which has been 
brought out at the Royalty with no very satisfactory results. 
Mr. Walter Montgomery has taken the Gaiety Theatre for a 
shortseason to produce “ the works of the best authors.” He 
commenced with J/amlet on Monday, the 31st. 

A correspondent says—When will Mr. Gladstone treat him- 
self toa new hat? I can quite account for the right honor- 
able gentleman’s reluctance to change his coat, but he cer- 
tainly might, with great advantage to his personal appearance, 
get rid of that ugly, worn-out napless, old concern, once a 
white hat, which he has been “sporting” ever since the 
South-Western Division of Lancashire aflorded the borough 
of Greenwich an opportunity for distinguishing itself. It 
was my peculiar lot to be driving past Westminster Bridge a 
day or two ago, when my “cabby” almost ran over a shab- 
bily dressed gentleman who was being dragged out of the 
crowded crossing by a stylish-looking companion. The 
shabbily-dressed gentleman was England's Prime Minister— 
with his once white hat—and his companion was a young 
marquis. 

It is stated that it is not impossible that before next year a 

serage may be oftered by Mr. Gladstone to Cardinal Cullen. 

f this design of Mr. Gladstone’s brain does not come to ma- 
turity, then possibly an offer of the peerage may be made 
to Archbishop Manning. Already it has got into print that 
the Prelate is about to be called to the Privy Council of Eng- 
land. It may be that rumors are put forward to see how 
public opinion may be formed upon them. 


Mr. Home, the spiritualist, intends to give one of his 
remarkable readings at Ryde, in the second week of 
August. 

The Grampian Club propose to celebrate the centenary 
of Sir Walter Scott's birth at a public banquet in St. James's 
Hall, Regent Street, on the 15th proximo. Several dis- 
tinguished literary persons have intimated an intention of 
being present. 

At Bristol police court, Mary Aun Keys, a respectably 
dressed woman, who.was charged with making a disturbance, 
stated that she had been sold by her husband to another man 
for £50, and the husband being questioned admitted that he 
had received the money, but refused to say what for. The 
magistrate’s clerk said there was no doubt, from what he 
knew, that the woman had been sold for the sum named by 
her husband. 

The Poor-law Board has issued a circular t6 the metropo- 
litan boards of guardians informing them that where the 
guardians have been engaged in extraordinary duties, or in 
visiting distant establishments, the board have generally 
considered that reasonable expenses of travelling actually and 
bona fide incurred might be legally reimbursed, and also that 
a moderate allowance might be sanctioned for necessary 
‘refreshments. The decision as to what are reasonable ex- 
penses is to rest with the auditor. 

Birds are xergojpnes known to choose curious places in 
which t, tb build th nests. Not many persons would think 
af Or tunding one in qhoolroom. This, however, is actually 

the case. A linnet ‘téngilla linota) has built its nest in 

Houghton school, withinfew feet of the master’s desk and 

within view of the whol#hool. The bird when it first 

began its nest, about a fovght since, exhibited signs of 
trepidation on the children ¥¢™bling in the school, but it 


few moments’ absence. 
few moments at the wind 
sehool. The nest contains three eggs. 


SCOTLAND. 





consequence of the local magistrates of Edinburgh issuing 
a recommendation for displaying flags and banners. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was created a baronet by George LV. on 22nd April, 
1820. He hails of Abbotsford. . Burke emblazons his ar- 
morials as follows :—Quarterly, Ist and 4th, or, two mullets 
in chief and a crescent in base, azure ; within an orle of the 
last, for Scott. 2nd and 38rd, or, on a bend, azure, three 
mascles of the field, in the sinister chief point an oval 
buckle, erect, of the second for Haliburton. Crest—A fe- 
male figure, proper, couped above the knees, vested gules 
with azure, waist and laced stomacher, o1, cuffs and ruffs 
argent, holding in her hand a sun, gold, and a crescent of 
fifth. Mottoes—Over the crest, “ Reparabit cornua Phebe” 
(The moon will renew her horns.) Under the arms—* Watch 
weel” (Scotch.) The first motto above is also adopted by 
Polwarth. The tentenary should be a windfall to the 
revenue. 

The Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise, it has now 
been finally arranged, will arrive at Inverary Castle shortly 
after 3p. M.on Wednesday, the 23d August, travelling by 
Tarbet (Loch Lomond), through Glencoe, and round the 
head of Lochfyne. The reception arrangements are not yet 
quite completed, but it is understood they will include a turn 
out en masse of the volunteer force belonging to the counties 
of Argyle and Bute, both artillery and rifles, with, in ad- 
dition, the Glasgow Highland Regiment (105th L.R.V.,) the 
whole probably numbering upwards of 2,000 men. These 
will line the whole approach, Lord Lorne’s own brigade and 
Lord Archibald Campbell’s company (the Inverary Rifles) 
forming a guard of honor immediately in front of the castle. 
A royal salute will be fired from a battery of the 10th Argyle 
Artillery Volunteers (Lord Walter Campbell’s corps), planted 
within the park to the east of the castle. In the course of 
the evening Lord Lorne will be presented with a handsome 
claymore, the gift of the Argyle and Bute Brigade, and the 
Princess will distribute the prizes to the successful com- 
petitors at the artillery competitions held the previous day 
at Lochgilphad. Afterwards banquet and ball, Highland 
games, regatta, and other trials of skill, with grand display 
of fireworks after dark, will follow each other to the end of 
the week. On Saturday, the 26th, her Majesty will arrive in 
the course of the afternoon, via Killin and Dalmally, on a 
visit to the Duke and Duchess of Argyll. The preparations 
at Inverary are being pushed forward energetically. In ad- 
dition to other details already described,a fine new iron 
bridge is in course of erection over the river Aray, opposite 
the castle, which will open up more direct communication 
between the private grounds and the large park where the 
Highland games are to be held. Great efforts are being made 
to have all the arrangements completed in good time. 

The two chief Highland gatherings—Castle Grant and 
Braemar—will be held, the former on the 17th of August, 
and the latter on the 7th of September. 

Dr. Cornish, in his “ Waverley Manual,” a volume com- 
piled to facilitate reference to Scott’s prose works of fiction, 
answers the mistaken assertion that Sir Walter’s works are 
out of fashion by remarking that the Edinburgh publishers 
have seven separate editions of the novels always on sale. 

The Edinburgh Free Church Presbytery gave two “solemn 
deliverances.” On Wednesday, the 26th, they formally con- 
demned the conduct of the Queen for her courteous com- 
munication to the Pope, congratulating him on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his Pontificate. They afterwards adopted 
®& motion which virtually approved of the prosecution of 
petty Sunday tradesmen. 

On Wednesday, the 26th, Mr. Edward Baxter, of Kincal- 
drum, father of the Secretary of the Treasury, died at his 
residence, Hazel Hall, near Dundee. Mr. Baxter was brother 
of Sir David Baxter, and was a successful merchant. He 
was about 80 years of age. 

Bills have been printed which propose to abolish reduction 
ex capite lecti and the distinction between fees of conquest 
and fees of heritage in Scotland, and to amend the Limited 
Owners’ Residence Act, 1870. 

During a severe thunderstorm in Fifeshire on Sunday 
afternoon, the 23d, the electric fluid travelled along the tele- 
graphic wires and entered the village post-office at Lochgelly, 
which it set on fire. 

The Dundee Advertiser states that the first stone of the Tay 
Bridge on the Fife shore was laid on Saturday morning, the 
22d, without any ceremony. Probably when the first stone 
is laid in the river some celebration of the event will take 
place. 

A joint committee of representntives of the Caledonian 
and North British Railways have, it is announced, arrived at 
an amicable settlement of the diflerences between the two 
companies with respect to competing traflic, and have made 
arrangements for a considerable reduction in the number of 
trains between Glasgow and Edinburgh and a division of the 
passenger traffic. 

Mr. John Phene, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., member of the British 
Archeological Association, has begun explorations for the 
discovery of relics of early British art in the neighborhood 
of Jedburgh, with the Marquis of Lothian’s head forester, 
and a staft of assistants acting under him. These explora- 
tions have already resulted in some very interesting dis- 
coveries, 

The fine property of Bandirran, situated in the parishes of 
St. Martins, Kinnoull, Cargill, Caputh, and Kettins, and in 
the counties of Perth and Forfar, with the highest hill of the 
Sidlaw range, has been purchased for Colonel Macdonald of 
St. Martins, at the upset price of £90,000. 

If Glasgow is not clean, it is certainly not for want of 
water. During the last three months the rate of consumption 
was about fifty-two gallons per head per diem. 

The people of Moffat are “ ridiculously healthy.” This is 
the description, be it observed, of a doctor. They do die 
sometimes, generally of old age. 


, 





IRELAND. 


For the expected vacancy in the representation of the 
county of Galway, the candidates, it is said, will be Captain 
Nolan, of Ballinderry; Mr. Hyacinth D’Arey, of New Forest ; 
and the Hon. Mr. Trench. 





gradually regained confidence™4 it may now be seen sitting 
on its nest during the whole of “ay, and not in the least 


Mr. William Henry Brownrigg, a solicitor, was shot at near 
Bray, county Dublin, on the 22nd ult., by a contractor named 











Mr. Brownrigg is agent to Mr. Jackson, J.P., and 


| ately on the entrance of strangers, returning, however, after a| the occurrence took place in connection with the disposses- 
The male bird sometimes flutters a| sion of Green from a holding. Mr. Brownrigg was wounded 

ow, but never ventures to enter the | in the hand and his servant in the collar bone, but neither is 
| seriously injured. 


Green was arrested and committed for 
trial. 


The declaration of the poll at Monaghan took place on the 


The Scottish Scott centenary will be largely decorative, in | a The numbers were stated to be—Leslie, 2,538; Butt, 


Mr. Butt has written a letter in the Dublin papers in 
which he attributes his defeat to want of organization, to 
landlord influence, to the fact that the Irish constituencies 
are not yet ripe for “ Home Rule :” but he considers that it 
was no defeat to pull so many as 1,400. He was adverse to 
the putting forward of his name. 

At the inquest on Talbot, the head constable, who was re- 
cently shot in Dublin, it was attempted to show, in -the 
interest of the prisoner Kelly, that the medical men had 
attended to Talbot's case imperfectly. Several eminent sur- 
geons were, however, examined to prove that the case had 
been properly treated by the medical attendant, and that 
there was no ground whatever for the imputation that death 
had been caused by medical mismanagement. The jury ulti- 
mately returned a verdict that the deceased died from the 
eftects of a gunshot wound. 

The Home Rule movement in Dublin (a letter from that 
city says) presents a new phase. Alderman McSwiney, the 
chairman of the “ National Association,’ opposes it as in- 
opportune until the views of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
with reference to public education shall have been carried 
out by the passing of an Act of Parliament endowing the 
Catholic University, and placing the National School system 
under Episcopal control. Mr. McSwiney’s speech in the City 
Hall in this sense is regarded by some of the papers as an 
indication of the opinions of Cardinal Cullen on the new 
Repeal agitation, and the Ultramontane section of the Na- 
tionalists have consequently grown cool on Home Rule. Mr. 
McSwiney, however, was badly received by his co-religionists 
in the corporate arena, and the fact that he found no seconder 
for his motion to postpone the question is popularly considered 
evidence of a decline of what is called Ultramontanism, in 
contrast with the recent development of Nationalism. 

At a demonstration held by tenant farmers, at Kells, 
county Meath, on the 23rd, to protest against the threatened 
evictions, all passed off peaceably. 

Mr. George Francis Train delivered an address at Cork 
theatre a short time ago, in which he described his experi- 
ences in France. He stated that he had devised a plan, 
which he detailed, of exterminating the Prussians in four 
days, but that at the critical moment Gambetta became jea- 
lous of him and threw him into prison, where an attempt 
was made to poison him. Mr. Train denounced the Wash- 
ington treaty, and abused President Grant. He made no 
allusion to Irish politics. Gearge has favored the New York 
Sun with a letter. It is short and sweet. 

A large deputation from the corporations of some of the 
principal town in Ireland, headed by the Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin and accompanied by several Irish members of Parliament, 
had an interview on neuieg the 24th, with Mr. Gladstone, 
to present a memorial praying for the introduction into Ire- 
land of an educational system based upon the system of 
perfect equality between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
Mr. Gladstone said he fully admitted the pledges given by 
the Government on this question, but he reminded the depu- 
tation that Irish questions had lately occupied a great deal of 
the time of the Legislature, to the exclusion of important 
questions relating to Scotland. “ All I can say is,” the Pre- 
mier added, “ that I at once admit, speaking of the question 
of higher educat‘on, that the people of Ireland have a dis- 
tinct grievance, and I can assure the deputation that the 
Government are prepared to give the question their best and 
earliest attention, and that they never will be parties to any 
settlement of the question different from that to which they 
were pledged.” 

a ae 


BRITISH AMERICA. 








The Ontario College at Picton has been closed for want of 
patronage. The Times says: “ Owing cither to lack of dis- 
cretion or want of zeal on the part of those who have as- 
sumed the administration of its affairs, the college has been 
conducted at a heavy annual loss, and is now deeply in debt. 
We understand, however, that there is in England a fund at 
the disposal of the council, for the future use of the institu- 
tion, on condition that the existing debt is paid.” The Times 
believes if steps are taken by the Bishop and council to man- 
age the aflairs of the college with a rigid economy, they will 
be sustained by the people, and the institution be freed from 
debt. 

A man named McDonald, employed in Eddy’s match fac- 
tory, died at Hull about a week ago. One Kelly undertook 
to raise money on the pretense that it was to defray the fun- 
eral expenses of the deceased. He obtained $5 from Mr. 
Eddy and several smaller sums from several other parties, 
but it being finally discovered he appropriated the money to 
himself and he was arrested. He was tried and committed 
to stand his trial at the next assizes, but was let out in the 
meantime on giving bail. Shortly after getting out he in- 
sulted a woman; was arrested and tried before Dr. Graham, 
who discharged him. He was rearrested and taken before 
Mr. Marston and another magistrate, by whom he was fined 

2 and costs, but making a desperate attempt he escaped, 
and has not since been seen by the authorities. 

The Montreal Witness exposes an ingenious counterfeit $5 
Provincial note which was received by a dealer in that city, 
in payment of $1 purchase, $4 of change being returned. 
The bill is a bona fide $1 bill of the Province of Canada, but 
over the large figure “ I” at the corner is neatly pasted a “5,” 
while the figure on the back is greened over, and the bill, at 
the first glance, looks like a $5 one. In the body, however, 
the words “ one d Ilar” are dirtied but not altered, and can 
easily be read; but the large figures “ $” at each corner are 
usually all that is glanced at, and consequently people get 
victimized. 

The Renforth crew, accompanied by Dr. Walker, chair- 
man, and Mr. Chamberlain, secretary of the committee, were 
driven to the Kennebecasis on Saturday forenoon, the 5th, 
and inspected several places between the Claremont House 
and Rothesay, with a view of selecting their training quarters 
for the race of the 23rd August. They decided in favor of 
the Claremont House, and returned to the city, had their 
boat placed on a lumber wagon and conveyed to their boat 
house, which is a barn about 100 yards from the river on the 
shore of Torryburn Cove. They called on the St. John crew 
at their quarters, and the best of feeling characterized the 
meeting. 
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he business of banking. The bankers long since | tations from the Bourse coming stronger| through is estimated at 2,000,000, based on | Atlantic Matte oe eeeceecccescees “40 | 1443 
. “ . 5, e wore Boston Water Power...... 40 443g 
Ww took the ground that borrowed capital used | which imparted strength to the various For-| the traffic_annually: between Madras, Cal-| Canton Co.......0...0000000 000000. 78 80 
he in banking should not, under the law, be|eign loans; while English Railway shares| cutta, and Europe. “A rate of one penny and | Adams Express...........-. ........] 8&4 85 
regarded as capital, and that it was not/|were also purchased on the traffic returns|a half per ton one way, would give a reve- ee nn ocens = 000: $65 “5676 
therefore liable to the tax, The Assessor of | proving better than expected ; the dividend] nue of £8,333 per annum, Bi de ee “ 
d a . 
Ee 2 
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FIRST MORTCACE 


SINKING FUND 


LAND CRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company, 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


These Bonds can now be had from the under- 
signed, or through the principal banks and bankers of 
the United States. 


They have thirty (30) years to run, bearing Eight 
Per Cent. (8 p. ct.) Interest, payable on the 15th days 
of August and February in each year. The Principal 
and Interest are payable in Gold. The Principal in 
New York; the Interest in New York, London, and 
Frankfort-on-Main, free of tax. They are Coupon 
Bonds, but can be registered or converted into Re- 
gistesed Bonds, and are receivable at par and accrued 
interest in payment for the Company's land sales. 
The payment of the principal and interest is secured 
by a first and only mortgage on the Company's Lands, 
granted by the United States in 1866, lying on the line 
of this road, and amounting to 1,500,000 acres, the 
railway of the Western Division, extending from 
Marysville, Kansas, to a junction with Union Pacific 
Road at Fort Kearney, a distance of 170 miles, to- 
gether with the Equipments appertaining, Franchises, 
Rights of Way, and Personal Property. 


The mortgage is made to the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company of New York, as Trustees. 


The Bondholders are amply protected by the terms 
of the Mortgage Deed, which prohibits a sale of the 
Company's lands at less than four ($4) dollars per 
acre and a release of the lien of this Mortgage upon 
any portion sold until the purchase money is paid to 
the Trustees, who are authorized to apply the same 
to the payment of these Bonds, either by purchase or 
to the Sinking Fund, for their redemption at matn- 
rity. This will more than extinguish the debt, and 
leave the railway and equipments free. The security 
for the payment of these bonds is therefore beyond 
all contingency. 


The location of the line of the St. Joseph and Den- 
ver City Railroad is a commanding one, from the fact 
that it is a practical extension Westwardly of the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, the next Land Grant road 
after the Illinois Central. The St. Joseph and Denver 
City Railroad is fed at its Eastern terminus (St. 
Joseph) by railway lines coming direct from Hanni- 
bal, St. Louis, Chicago, and local roads converging at 
St. Joseph. Its business is therefore secured. Its 
connection with the Union Pacific Road opens up the 
through middle route across the continent, and is of 
national importance. This is reflected in the fact that 
the quantities of letters and telegrams which we have 
received during the few days the Bonds have been for 
sale, applying for these Securities, indicate the quick 
response of the American people in support of inter- 
nal improvements, while at the same time they make 
a good investment. 


Price for the present, 973g and accrued interest in 
urrency. 


Expressage relating to the Bonds free. 
Securities received in Exchange. 


Marketable 


We have been at a great expense in the examination 
of this property and the bonds, and are satisfied the in 
vestments in this Loan will not only be safe but pro- 
fitable. We base our calculations on the fact that the 
First Mortgage Bonds of this Company, on the East- 
ern Division, lately successfully placed by our firm at 
97'¢, have advanced to 102, and accrued interest, 
making them rule at 106, or nearly ten per cent 
advance. 


Under all circumstances we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend them. 


TANNER & CO., 
Bankers, 


No. 11 WALL STREET. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
FREDERIC OGDEN & CO. 


FIVE PER CENT. Interest allowed on Deposits 
which may be drawn for by check at sight, the same 
as an incorporated bank. 

GOLD, STOCKS, GOVERNMENTS and other Se- 
curities Bought and Sold on Commission, 

CUSTOM HOUSE and Shipping Business promptly 
attended to. 

REAL ESTATE Bought and Sold on Commission. 
Rents Collected and Repairs of Rented Property 
attended to. 

FIRE, MARINE and LIFE Insurance Policies ob- 
tained in all the Companies of the United States and 
Europe. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE payable in London and 
elsewhere Bought and Sold at current rates. 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT available 
in all parts of the world. 

DOCUMENTARY Letters of Credit on Brazil. 
LAW BUSINESS and Claims against the United 
States prosecuted with utmost despatch. 

BRANCH HOUSES will be established on Novem- 
ber 1, 1871, at London and Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Rio 
Janeiro, Valparaiso. Mexico, San Francisco and New 
Orleans. 


‘Desirable Home Securities, 


OFFICE OF 


MEAD AND CLARK, 
BANKERS, No. 144 ;BROADWAY. 


The attention of capitalists and investors generally 
are invited to fhe 


First Mortgage 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


WALKILL VALLEY RAILWAY CO., 


which we offer for sale at 90 and accrued interest, in 
currency. The railway is situated on the west side of 
the Hudson River, and is now running for twenty 
miles to New Paltz, and is under contract to be in 
working order to Kingston next Fall. The bonas are 
a first-class investment, and we invite the closest in- 
Sn of them. The principal and interest are 
PA IN GOLD. The coupons are paid semi- 
a fa this City, on the first day of April and 
October, free of Government tax, and the issue of 
bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of completed road- 
LA information concerning them will be given at 
our office. 


ERASTUS F. MEAD and 
THOMAS CLARK, Jr. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Iso pena 
a # Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 

e wor! 

Demand and Time Bills of 7” payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and d at current 
rates; also Cable ao Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected," and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOHN PATON 


‘ARCH. McKINLAY | Agents. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 





ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


For 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS QF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


Boxvs FOR SALE. 


We offer, at the lowest market rates, 
cou NTY, b+ N, CITY, 


nd 
SCHOOL DIST RICT BONDS 


of several States 
Send for descriptiv e i. 


N. COLER & C 
DEALERS AND BROKRItS IN MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


A. c. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


ee. Ss. Mae 
Southern Securities of pang Ayes 
current Bank Notes, State, Ci 
Bonds and Cou 
Orders solici Prices 
current issued woally & and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 


(3 Collections receive especial care. 
New York CORRESPONDENTS: 


pit Clews & Co. 
J “M. Weith & Arents 





tion, viz.: Un- 
“4 and Railroad Stocks, 
rene bought and sold on commission. 





Hlowes & Macy, 
Luther Kountze, 





|mMOODY’S EUREKA STAMP, 
{ Perforating into Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the Amount for which they are 
Drawn, 
ToPrevent Alteration 


The perforations are inked, the ink being forced 
into the fibre of the paper, from which it cannot bs 


removed. 
5 J. G. MOODY, 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York. 
G2 SEND ror a CrrcuLaR. 23 


Fortieth Dividend. 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO. 
No. 172 Broadway. 


New York, July 28, 1871. 
t@” A DIVIDEND of FIVE PER CENT. has 
been declared, payable August 1, free of tax. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 











27th Dividend. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Columbia Fire Insurance Company, 

No. 161 Broadway, 

Jury 6, 1871. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
DECLARED A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
FIVE (5) PER CENT., 
payable on the tenth instant free of tax. 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, Secretary. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


OGDEN & CO. 








FIRST-CLASS 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


PAYING FROM 


10 TO 12 PER CENT., 


Free of All Taxes. 

Interest Coupons promptly paid 
Semi-annually in New York. 
CHOICE SECURITIES OF UNDOUBTED 

CHARACTER BELOW PAR. 

CASH VALUATION OF PROPERTY. . 

WHOLE INDEBTEDNESS, (LIMITED.) a 
ALSO, AN EXTENSIVE VARIETY OF OTHER 

SECURITIES FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE IN- 

VESTMENTS AT LO we RATES. FOR SALE BY 

ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 

Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 

No. 43 Pine Street, N. Y. 

N.B.—First-class Investment Seeueitien Seas ~~ 4 

Rates of Interest, a Specialty with ouse for 

many years. 


- $45,719,817 





TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
AND 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 

By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reevutar Satine Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 
or 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 











3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and Sa grain 
agin and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
ted States. 

Convenient to market both —_ oe west. Prices 

range from $2.50 to $10.00 per ac! 


Creat <ece 
To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 
Rich government lands along the road between 
Omaha and North Platte, 


Surveyed and 0) for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
— the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 





Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


THIRTEEN: MILLION DOLLARS. 
The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter} 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 


ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vic 
W. H. H. MOORE. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


-Pres't. 
2d Vice-Pres't. 
3d Vice-Pres't. 





HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 66 Wall St. 





CHARTERED IN 1825. 


Cash Capltal........cccccscsscee $500,000 
Surplus, July 1, 1871............ 324,496 23 


ipsa eveneeweiunen $824,496 23 


Insures against Loss or Dam- 
age by Fire 
On all kinds of Buildings, Merchandise, Household 


Furniture, Rents, Leases, and all other insurable pro- 
perty, at reasonable rates of Pre mium, 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, 


Dividing three-fourths of its profits to its customers 
in Scrip, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum 


NON-PARTICIPATION POLICIES 


Also issued on favorable terms. 





DIRECTORS : 


Samuel T. Skidmore, Frederick W. Meyer, 
John David Wolfe, John H. Swift, 
Meigs D. Benjamin, James R. Taylor, 
Henry R. Remsen, Henry J. Scudder, 
Charles N. Talbot, Henry A. Oakley, 
Thomas W. Gale, Benjamin D. Smith, 
Uriah J. Smith, Charles Mali, 

Daniel B. Fearing, Henry I. Barbe 
Thomas H. Faile, William H. W loner. 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
THEO. KEELER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM R. SKIDMORE, Ass’t-Secretary. 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTABLISHED............-+-++ 1803. 
Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, Restmpent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcurpap, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
E. S. JAFFRAY, of E. 8, Jafiray & Co. 
Ricwarp Irv, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

’ Davip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Stree 
J. nes Jounston, of J. Boorman Sec & 





ae Srvanrt, of J. & J. Stuart. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

<< in the 
United States, 3,000,000 

45 William St. 











